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By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 
PREFACE. 


{VERAL years have passed since the adjutant of the Six- 
teenth New Hampshire regiment was appointed by his 
comrades to write their regimental history. Other duties 
have prevented his entering upon the composition of the 
work until the present year. The nearly completed man- 
uscript was submitted to the surviving members of the 
regiment who were present at the reunion held in August, 
1896, at The Weirs, and its immediate publication was requested. The 
committee having the publication of the history in charge, after a careful 
consideration of the matter, reached the conclusion that it first should be 


brought out in some one of the New Hampshire publications, and the 
GRANITE MONTHLY was selected. 





The author was led to undertake the writing of this history from his 
personal interest in the remarkable record of the regiment and from the 
frequently expressed desire of many of his army comrades. There is no 
question, we presume, that, other things being equal, the officers best qual- 
ified to prepare a regimental history are the colonel and his adjutant, the 
adjutant, perhaps, having some advantages over the colonel. Nothing re- 
lating to the regiment takes place at headquarters with which the adjutant 
is not made acquainted. All regimental orders pass through his hands and 
receive his signature. He is in touch with the officers on the one hand, 
and with the men on the other. It is almost a duty imposed upon him to 
keep a journal of all important orders and movements,—at least every effi- 
cient adjutant will do this. But in all this, there is one drawback: namely, 
the writer is forced to introduce himself in evidence as to some parts of the 
record, and must therefore be personal in his statements, or else employ a 
kind of cumbersome circumlocution which is always more or less a literary 
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offense. We therefore apologize in advance for any apparent breach of 
delicacy or modesty that may appear in this narrative. 

The sincere thanks of the author are here tendered especially to Com- 
rade Henry L. Johnson and also to several other members of our regimental 
association for many suggestions offered by them, for several incidents they 
have furnished which had escaped either the author’s attention or memory, 
and especially for the patience with which both officers and men have borne 
the delay of the publication of the eventful story of what their regiment did 





and suffered. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November, 1896. 


CHAPTER I. 


NORTHERN TROOPS AT DISADVANTAGE. 


PSSSSHHE civil and political 

® 4 condition of our coun- 
try, just prior to the 
War of the Rebellion, 
and the causes that led 
to that conflict of arms, already have 
become such an important part of our 
national history and so often have 
been dwelt upon by different regi- 
mental historians, that with the ex- 
ception of brief and incidental allu- 
sions, we shall pass in silence all such 
general and familiar matters, confin- 
ing attention in this volume chiefly 
to the organization and actual service 
of our regiment. 


Sorrerro ITT: 








As our object is not to make a cum- 
bersome volume, but one that, without 
taking overmuch of the reader’s time, 
easily can be read, we shall exclude 
certain other matters which are found 
in many histories of this kind. That 
is, instead of filling the body of our 
history with the full text of the or- 
ders that were received from division 
and brigade headquarters, or even 
with the full text of the orders is- 
sued from our own regimental head- 
quarters, which of themselves al- 
most would fill a good-sized vol- 


ume, we simply shall note in brief 
that such and such orders were re- 
ceived and obeyed. Copies of all 
such orders are in the state and na- 
tional archives, and can be con- 
sulted, if one so desires. 

There is, however, dne somewhat 
general topic that relates to the 
poorly prepared condition of the 
Northern troops to cope at the outset 
with those of the South, which is so 
involved in any historical treatment of 
our army life as to justify emphatic 
and even frequent repetition. We, 
therefore, make an exception to the 
special purpose we have in mind, 
while preparing these pages, and, by 
way of an introduction, shall call at- 
tention to the reasons why our troops, 
especially during the earlier months 
of their life in the service, not infre- 
quently appeared to considerable dis- 
advantage. We make this excep- 
tion all the more readily because 
we do not remember to have seen this 
matter over-emphasized in any regi- 
mental history we have examined, 
and often it has not been touched 
upon at all. 

It requires only the most hasty 
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glance at the half century preced- 
ing the conflict between the North 
and South, to enable any one at all 
familiar with our national history to 
recognize the correctness of the state- 
ment that the period from 1815 to 
1861, excepting the war with Mexico, 
was in our republic a time of peace. 
The people of the Northern states, 
with few exceptions, felt the utmost 
security, not dreaming that a civil 
war was possible. He who at the 
North then talked war was regarded 
as an alarmist. During that time, 
therefore, the military spirit of the 
free states was allowed to slumber. 
On the other hand, especially from 
1830 to 1861, the people of the slave 
states were preparing for what seemed 
to them a possible, if not a probable, 
conflict with the North on the ques- 
tions of slavery and state rights. 
During the twelve years immedi- 
ately preceding the rebellion, Jeffer- 
son Davis had completely in hand the 
military affairs of our entire coun- 
try. He was chairman of the senate 
committee on military matters from 
1849 to 
war from 


1851. He was secretary of 


1853 to 1857. He was 
again chairman of the senate commit- 
tee on military matters from 1857 to 
1861. During those twelve years, 
Jefferson Davis was busy but not in 
the interest of the entire republic. 
Through his scheming, the regular 
army had been to distant 
and not easily accessible parts of our 


country. 


ordered 


Indeed, the army was so far 
depleted that at the breaking out of 
the rebellion there were scarcely ten 
thousand names on the United States 
army rolls. ‘The war-ships, too, of 
the republic had been dispatched to 
distant parts of the world. Northern 
fortifications had been neglected and 


o 


dismantled, while those in the South 
had been thoroughly equipped, in 
some instances with supplies taken 
from Northern forts and arsenals. 
By order of the war department, of 
which Mr. Davis was chief, the mus- 
kets of the disbanded militia compa- 
nies of the Northern states were 
shipped to Washington, and thence 
were distributed through the South. 
ern states. The author will be par- 
doned for introducing an illustration 
of these proceedings which came to 
his personal knowledge. 

In the year 1857, a military com- 
pany, of which he was a member. 
was organized by the students of 
Dartmouth College chiefly for the 
purpose of exercise. 

In the college at that time there 
were several Southern students. 
Whether or not they were inform- 
ers, we do not know, but not long 
after the organization of our com- 
pany, there came a United States 
government order to the town au- 
thorities of Hanover, who had loaned 
the muskets of its disbanded military 
company to the students, to ship all 
military equipments in town without 
delay to Washington. To us the 
order was a cause of much regret. 
A communication from the students 
was sent to Washington, giving the 
facts and requesting that the mus- 
kets might be retained. 
came 


The reply 
that those arms must be for- 
warded to Washington, but that the 
government immediately would send 
to the students an equal number of 
improved Springfield muskets. We 
were satisfied, not to say delighted. 
We looked. We waited. But we 


had been deceived. The improved 
Springfield muskets never reached 
us, and the old ones with which we 
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had drilled were not again seen by 
Northern men until captured from 
the hands of Confederate soldiers on 
Southern soil. 

We need not proceed further in 
this review of what appeared to be 
Southern treason, Southern theft, 
Southern deceit, and Southern out- 
rage, on both a large and small 
scale. The recollection of these 
things makes one knit the brow, 
though nearly forty years have inter- 
vened. 

In too many ways for us on these 
pages to recount, those seceding 
states, during the score and a half of 
years designated, were playing their 
part with consummate skill, while 
we at the North were asleep. They 
zealously cultivated what is termed 
the military spirit; while we at the 
North were absorbed with business 
and the making of money. They 
were intending war, if their purposes 
could not otherwise be accomplished, 
while we, stripped of military de- 
fenses, were hugging the silly delu- 
sion that the era of war was at an 
end. The military organizations of 
the South were under thorough disci- 
pline; those of the North, with few 
exceptions, were in most deplorable 
condition. They of the South were 
well supplied with military leaders, 
and the majority of the West Point 
graduates were either in the South 
or were Confederate sympathizers, 
while we at the North did not know 
which way to turn for skilled com- 
manders. President Lincoln was 
once asked why he appointed such 
civilians as Generals Butler and 
Banks to lead army corps. His 
reply was, that he was perfectly sure 
of the patriotism of these men, but 
was not sure of that of the men who 


had been schooled in military mat- 
ters at the government expense and 
who were then holding army com- 
missions. ‘They of the South had 
money in their treasury; ours had 
been pillaged. Their people for the 
larger part were united; ours, di- 
vided. So pronounced was the di- 
vision of sentiment at the North, as 
to slavery and the rights of states 
to secede, that Franklin Pierce, 
while in the presidential chair, said 
publicly that if blood flowed in the 
approaching conflict it would be in 
Northern streets, not on Southern 
soil. And Jefferson Davis, speaking 
of the impending troubles, assured 
the Southern people that he should 
be able to hold in the palm of his 
hand all the blood that would be 
shed. Those leaders in the secession 
movement thought they had the fed- 
eral government and the people of 
the Northern states completely in 
their grasp; and seemingly they had. 
They were confident. When fire 
opened on Fort Sumter, the leaders 
in the Confederate states thought 
that the people of the North instantly 
would be paralyzed. 

But quite unexpectedly that attack, 
like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, 
startled into vigorousness the torpor 
of the Republic. The slumbering 
heroism and patriotism of the North 
and West were aroused. There was 
a conflagration of patriotism, ending 
in a fusion of the different political 
parties and the coming together of 
men who had been holding and de- 
fending conflicting opinions. So that 
when the bugle-call sounded over the 
land, men stopped and listened; the 
prayer was closed when only half 
offered ; the plow was unhitched and 
stood still in the furrow ; the hammer 
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lay in quiet on the anvil; the man- 
uscript of the author, though near- 
ing its conclusion, was folded up 
and laid aside; Sabbath religious 
services were interrrupted and con- 
verted into war meetings; the spirit 
of 1776 was the spirit of 1861 and ’62, 
and there was organized for the pro- 
tection of the Union an army of as 
brave men as ever faced an enemy, 
but who, for the larger part, were 
utterly ignorant of military science. 

Seventy-five thousand volunteer 
troops answered with a quick re- 
sponse the first call of President Lin- 
coln. Other calls came and were 
answered, and yet the darkness con- 
tinued to deepen. Month after month 
passed, and there was nothing but a 
dismal record for the Federal troops. 
Nor should this occasion surprise, for 
ill prepared were our raw recruits to 
fight a thoroughly disciplined foe. 
We had courage, be it repeated, but 
no skill in warfare. We are not ex- 
travagant in saying that any one of 
our Grand Army men who are left is 
better prepared to command com- 
panies, and even regiments, than 
were scores of those who, after the 
first call for volunteer troops, were 
given high commissions. 

In some instances, as the reader 
may recollect, sergeants of police 
forces and captains of fire-engine 
and hook and ladder companies be- 
came regimental officers on the sim- 
ple ground that they knew some- 
what of marching men in compa- 
nies. Others not qualified even to 
that extent were commissioned. In- 
fantry regiments were formed and 


hurried to the front, in which were 
men who, up to the time of enlist- 
ment, never had taken sight along a 
gun barrel; artillery companies were 


formed in which were men who never 
had taken in their hands a cannon 
ramrod; cavalry companies were 
formed in which were men who never 
had handled a sword or sat astride a 
horse. 

These inexperienced men, at great 
disadvantage, at terrible sacrifice, and 
on the field of battle in the face of a 
trained, determined, and desperate 
foe, had to learn the arts of war. Is 
it any surprise, therefore, that our 
troops sometimes appeared to disad- 
vantage? And more than this; scores 
of regiments were hurried to the 
front well-nigh foodless and shelter- 
less. Transportation was frequently 
inadequate. The army was often in 
one place while its ammunition was 
in another. Inexperienced commis- 
saries and quartermasters much of 
the time were bewildered, knowing 
next to nothing of the duties de- 
volved upon them. The _ brave 
troops, meanwhile, were left under 
blistering suns, midst drenching 
storms and piercing winter winds, 
unprotected and half starving. One 
marvels sometimes that a solitary 
soldier of our volunteer troops lived 
to be mustered out of service. And 
during all this time, they of the 
South were fighting skilfully and 
desperately. The day of our victory 
was, therefore, of necessity long de- 
layed, and for months our people 
could not guess which way the scales 
would tip. 

It was during these darkest hours 
of the war, the summer of 1862, that 
the call for three hundred thousand 
volunteer nine-months’ men, sounded 
among the hills of New England. 
The romance of war had long since 
given place to its stern realities. 
The sick, wounded, and maimed sol- 
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diers were returning to their homes, 
and the stories of the hardships they 
had endured were beginning to be 
familiar as household words, and the 
meaning of the word war was com- 
ing to be realized in its fulness. 
It was no longer an excursion 
South at the government expense, 
but meant possible, if not probable, 
death from bullet or disease. The 
men that answered this almost de- 
spairing call for volunteer troops did 
so, therefore, with a far better under- 
standing of what the meaning of it 
all was than had been the case with 
many of their predecessors at the time 
of their enlistment. 

It is well to bear in mind also that 
the large majority of those who en- 
listed in obedience to this urgent 
call of President Lincoln were not 
among the surplus of our population, 
but were men who had homes, were 
engaged in the various industrial, 
mechanical, business, and professional 
occupations and, therefore, at great 
personal sacrifice in the majority of 
instances, placed their names on the 
rolls of our patriotic and volunteer 
army. 

There can be no question, there- 
fore, as to the courage and patriot- 
ism of these late volunteers. But the 
trouble was that they were utterly 
ignorant of everything relating to 
military life. This was true, as we 
have suggested, of every branch of 
the service. This, however, also 
must be said, they were apt scholars 
in the art and science of war, and it 
was not long before they learned to 
do anything that any soldier on earth 
ever did on the field of battle or in 
the presence of an enemy. Infantry 
boys who at first shut their eyes when 
they pulled the trigger, after a while 


came to love and pet the musket as 
if it were a trusted friend. Artillery 
boys who at first more than once 
put their fingers in their ears when 
the cannon went off, after a while 
became used to the thunders of an 
engagement, seized the ramrod, sent 
home the cartridge, and flashed the 
cannon sooner than the enemy was 
ready for it. And cavalry boys who 
in their earlier engagements with the 
enemy clung with both hands to keep 
astride their horses, after a while 
learned to ride at a breakneck speed, 
slashing through and flanking the 
most chivalric troops of which the 
Southern army could boast. States- 
men and soldiers in Europe who 
after the Battle of Bull Run lost all 
faith in the power and disposition of 
Northern volunteers to fight, at length 
confessed that the world never had 
seen better fighting. The confeder- 
ate troops, who at the outset despised 
our mettle and laughed at our awk- 
wardness on the field, at length 
trembled and fled when they saw us 
coming. When our men had learned 
the arts of war and had confidence in 
their leaders, when they realized the 
perils that threatened the national 
existence, and when the resolution to 
conquer or to die had become su- 
preme, then we were a match for any 
troops that ever were drawn up in 
line of battle on this or on the other 
side of the Atlantic ocean. And 
these pages we hope may worthily 
commemorate the courage and patri- 
otism of the men of New Hampshire, 
who, in the gloomiest hours of the 
rebellion, left their homes and their 
various occupations and professions 
to suffer and die for the preservation 
of the Union, whose overthrow had 
been threatened. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONSTITUTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE REGIMENT. 


RSs) BOUT November 1, 1862, 


the following roster of 





the field, staff, and com- 





& pany officers was com- 


aa 


pleted : 

Colonel, James Pike, Sanbornton ; 
lieutenant-colonel, Henry W. Fuller, 
Concord; major, Samuel Davis, Jr., 
Warner; adjutant, Luther T. Town- 
send, Salem; quartermaster, Albert H. 
Drown, Fisherville; surgeon, Thom- 
as Sanborn, Newport; assistant sur- 
geons, Cyrus M. Fisk, Bradford, Syl- 
vester Campbell, Sanbornton, Herbert 
Sleeper, Grantham; chaplain, Ralza 
M. Manley, Northfield; sergeant-ma- 
jors, Frank B. Modica and Charles 
J. Wright, Sanbornton; quartermas- 
ter- sergeant, George M. Wilkins, 
Henniker; commissary-sergeant, Da- 
vid D. Smith, Concord ; hospital stew- 
ards, Paul S. Adams, Newport, Clar- 
ence IL. Wilkins, Warner; sutler, E. 
A. Crawford, Dover; band director, 
Marciene H. Whitcomb, Newport. 

We may say, in passing, that the 
efficiency of the band of the Six- 
teenth was recognized early in the 
campaign, and it was placed at the 
head of our brigade, and its compe- 
tent and genial leader is kindly re- 
membered by more than one soldier 
whom he personally helped and en- 
couraged. 

Company A: Captain, Elias F. 
Smith, Lebanon; first lieutenant, 
Bela Sawyer, Lyme; second lieuten- 
ant, Charles S. Cooper, Concord. 

Company B: Captain, Albert J. 
Hersey, Wolfeborough; first lieu- 


tenant, Oramus W. Burnham, Hills- 
borough; second lieutenant, Albert 
W. Wiggin, Wolfeborough; second 
lieutenant, Alva S. Libby, Wolfe- 
borough. 

Company C: Captain, Aaron A. 
Clark, Wilton; first lieutenant, Hen- 
ry M. Mills, Milford; second lieuten- 
ant, Joseph E. O'Donnell, Mason. 

Company D: Captain, Daniel E. 
Howard, Hopkinton; first lieuten- 
ant, Charles H. Herbert, Concord; 
second lieutenant, Robert S. Davis, 
Concord. 

Company E: Captain, Jonathan 
P. Sanborn, Franklin; first lieuten- 
ant, David E. Burbank, Webster; 
second lieutenant, Prescott Jones, 
Wilmot. 

Company F: Captain, Charles H. 
Woods, Fitzwilliam; first lieutenant, 
Edgar E. Adams, Grantham; second 
lieutenant, John S. Baker, Henniker; 
second lieutenant, Frank B. Modica, 
Henniker. 

Company G: Captain, George W. 
Bosworth, Lyndeborough; first lieu- 
tenant, Barton A. Ballou, Weare; 
second lieutenant, Martin L. Col- 
burn, New Boston. 

Company H: Captain, John L. 
Rice, Cornish; first lieutenant, Proc- 
tor D. Ward, Bradford; second lieu- 
tenant, Philip C. Bean, Warner. 

Company I: Captain, David Buf- 
fum, 2d, Swanzey; first lieutenant, 
Judson Wilkins, Washington; sec- 
ond lieutenant, Brooks K. Webber, 
Antrim. 

Company K: Captain, Joseph K. 


Note.—There will be found in the complet ed history a list containing the names of all the men who, during 
the whole or any part of the time of enlistment, were enrolled in the r anks of our regiment. We shall give also 
the occupations represented in the regiment, and the nationalities and other like matters of interest. 
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Thatcher, Portsmouth; first lieuten- 
ant, George T. Wildes, Portsmouth ; 
second lieutenant, William A. Haven, 
Portsmouth. 

Our preliminary camp life while at 
Concord, which was on the pine 
plains north of the city on the east 
side of the Merrimack river, was for 
the larger part uneventful. The reg- 
ular company and battalion drills, 
dress parade, guard mounting, and 
policing of the grounds, kept our 
men occupied, though not labori- 
ously so, during the bright and ex- 
hilarating days of October and early 
November. 

On the fifteenth of November, 
there was witnessed by quite a 
gathering of citizens and soldiers 
our initial dress parade. We cer- 
tainly did not disgrace ourselves, 
though there were some hitches in 
the movements of the men, and not a 
little anxiety and uneasiness on the 
part of the officers. But the day 
came, and not long after, when we 
had no hesitancy in appearing on 
dress parade before any class or num- 
ber of witnesses, and soon after our 
arrival in Louisiana no regiment at 
dress parade was more highly com- 
plimented by the staff officers of Gen- 
eral Banks than ours. 

While at Concord, the regiment 
held regular prayer and religious 
conference meetings, organized a 
temperance association, honoring the 
adjutant by giving it his name and 
by electing him its first president. 
These various meetings were con- 
tinued until the active campaign in 
Louisiana brought them to a close. 

As an illustration of the spirit of 
our regiment, we give an incident 
outside the routine duties of the en- 
campment that occurred while we 


were at Concord. A man bearing 
the name Russell appeared among 
us, whose genial ways and smooth 
words won the confidence of some of 
our boys, and also their money. 

He was, as it turned out, a profes- 
sional gambler, and before his real 
character was known, had taken the 
last dollar at a game of cards from at 
least one of our boys, who afterward 
‘‘told on him.’’ The evidence was 
so conclusive that Russell was seized 
and placed astride a stout pine rail 
from which the rough bark had not 
been taken, and no fewer than three 
hundred of our men carried him to 
Concord and delivered him to the 
police authorities of that city. While 
crossing the bridge, the cry was 
raised, ‘‘ Throw him into the river.’’ 
A movement was made as if to do 
this. His passionate plea for life be- 
trayed his terror; he was spared this 
baptism and soon after was set at 
liberty; but it is very doubtful if he 
ever after attempted to ply his pro- 
fession among the sturdy troops of 
New Hampshire. 

We should not be faithful to the 
true historic spirit, however, were we 
to leave the impression that all the 
members of our regiment were saints ; 
for there were among them some sin- 
ners. These unsanctified ones began 
even while at Concord to betray fora- 
ging proclivities, which served us 
many a good turn afterwards when 
we were in the enemy’s country. 
They had, of course, no justification 
for indulging these aptitudes while 
they were still on the soil of New 
Hampshire. A turkey roost was vis- 
ited by some of these bad boys and 
the stolen turkeys were brought into 
camp at midnight. The guard had 
been bought up and it was quite im- 
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possible for the officers to discover 
the perpetrators of this theft. In 
justice to all concerned, however, it 
should be said that the thieves in 
this particular instance were profes- 
sionals, who had enlisted to secure 
the bounty offered by certain towns, 
and who deserted before the regi- 
ment left the state. A little later, 
a barrel of cider was stolen, rolled 
from no small distance, and secreted 
in a trench dug in one of the tents, 
and then covered with straw and an 
army blanket. By what means the 
boys in the neighborhood of that 
tent had cider twice or three times 
a day, was more than the innocent 
ones could understand. But it goes 
without saying that these prelimi- 
nary thefts were condemned by the 
officers of the regiment and by all 
our men except a very few. 

There was still another incident 
of note while at Concord which illus- 
trates the spirit of our men. 

Overcoats had been issued before 
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we were mustered into service. 
They looked well and were of darker 
color than the ordinary army blue. 
But they proved to be made of the 
cheapest shoddy goods and on being 
wet the dye stuff used in coloring 
them stained everything it touched. 
It was affirmed almost under oath, 
certainly with the oaths of some of 
the boys, that a barrel of ink could 
be made from each overcoat. This 
attempted imposition, however, mis- 
carried, for our men absolutely re- 
fused to be mustered into service 
until there was an exchange of over- 
coats. The governor of the state 
pleaded with the men not to make 
trouble; but they were resolute and 
firm as the hills surrounding them. 
A few days later the exchange was 
made. The judgment may seem 
severe but was freely expressed that 
the manufacturers of those goods 
and the ones who attempted to palm 
them off on to the government ought 
to have been shot. 


/ 


EMERSON. 


By F. Harper Swift. 


With eyes unblinded by the glare of creed, 

You gazed on God in Nature’s every part, 

And nothing found too mean for your great heart, 
The smallest insect or the lowest weed. 

In ‘each and all’’ you saw the marvellous seed 
That from its author claimed a royal start, 

And bore upon its face an open chart 

For him who had the prophet mind to read. 
Your thoughts arose like sacerdotal flame, 

And threw about the world celestial light, 

Until from every crevice beauties came 

To shine like star-dust in the depths of night. 
With you all Nature man might kindred name, 
And see as one pure whole the soul of right. 
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BARNSTEAD—AN HISTORICAL ADDRESS. ' 


By Fohn Wheeler, M.D. 


(Ceri 


IND and generous invi- 
tation of present resi- 
dents at Barnstead Pa- 
rade has led former res- 





idents and other inter- 
ested friends to unite with them this 
day in commemorating a pleasant 
event—the completion of one hun- 
dred years since the erection of this 
church was commenced. On _ the 
eastern hemisphere, well marked his- 
toric periods are reckoned by thou- 
sands of years, while one hundred 
years is nearly one fourth of the time 
which has elapsed since America 
became known to the civilized world. 

We therefore regard with much 
interest public buildings which have 
stood for a century; especially 
churches, which are presumed to 
promote the best influences in the 
community. 

The part assigned to me on this 
occasion is to make some mention of 
this church and other places of wor- 
ship in Barnstead, and some relations 
of those who have worshiped therein. 

A charter of Barnstead was granted 
to Rev. Joseph Adams, of Newing- 
ton, and one hundred and five associ- 
ates, in 1727, by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth. 

Mr. Adams was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1710, and was or- 
dained at Newington in 1715, where 
he died, in 1783, aged 93 years. He 
was pastor sixty-eight years, and 


preached till just before his death. 
His brother, John Adams, of Brain- 
tree, Mass., a farmer and mechanic, 
was the father of John Adams, sec- 
ond president of the United States. 

Peace, after the French and In- 
dian war, was declared in 1763. 
The last act of Indian hostility in the 
Suncook Valley was the capture of 
Mrs. McCoy, of Epsom, in 1747. On 
the southwest of Barnstead, Chiches- 
ter, which included Pittsfield, was 
settled in 1758.. Gilmanton, on the 
northwest, was settled in 1761. New 
Durham was settled before 1764. 
Rochester, including Farmington, 
(till 1798) and Barrington, including 
Strafford, (till 1820) had been settled. 
Loudon was settled in 1760. 

Of the seven towns which touch 
the border of Barnstead, the settle- 
ment of six preceded its own. The 
colonial governor and council having 
ordered the construction of a high- 
way to be called the Province Road, 
which was to lead from Durham 
through Barrington, Barnstead, Gil- 
manton, and onward to Coos and 
Canada, John Tasker, of Madbury, 
thought it a good time to settle Barn- 
stead, and came here about 1767, in 
the summer, and with others built 
a rude building of logs called a 
camp, for the shelter of animals and 
those who cared for them. 

He stored very good hay from a 
large beaver meadow, which was fed 


1 Delivered at the celebration of the centennial anniversary of the Congregational church, Barnstead Parade. 
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to cattle driven from Madbury by 
Benjamin Emerson, and Joseph and 
Nathaniel Tasker, sons of John Tas- 
ker, who were the first white men that 
passed the winter in Barnstead, mak- 
ing such progressive improvements 
as were profitable for pioneers. John 


Tasker was a land and 


surveyor, 





had been employed in Barnstead in 
new surveys and in tracing lines of 
former surveys of others. He had 
a thorough knowledge of the location 
and value of lots, of which he had 
many in various parts. of the town, 
purchased by him at public sales, 
in Newington and Portsmouth, for 
taxes. 

The tract of land selected by him 
for a homestead, where he built his 
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camp, was the extreme southeast 
corner of Barnstead, next to Straf- 
ford, then Barrington, whence he 
might reach the nearest inhabitants 
by the easiest passage of Blue Hill 
(which extends nearly across the 
whole town of Strafford), in time of 
need. It had a pleasant ridge for 

habitation; abundant 

supply of water from 

a perennial brook with 

a high source; a 

meadow, cleared by 
fur- 
nished ample supply 
of fodder till it could 
be produced by culti- 
vation. 


beavers, which 


It embraced 
Adams pond, near 
Wild Goose pond, 
both of 
been famous for pick- 
erel, 


which have 
crossed 

Run 

large 
trout were plenty. It 
had abundance 
variety of 
One 


It was 
Crooked 
stream, 


by 
where 


and 
timber. 
hill 
well covered by a 


large was 
heavy 

chestnut. 
still 

which 
to be between two 
and three hundred years old. The 
(then coming) Province Road after- 
wards passed a long way through it. 

The place, curtailed in propor- 
tions, is now owned and occupied by 
Deacon John Tasker, of the fourth 
generation. 

I have spoken this much of John 
Tasker because I could not get sat- 
isfactory information that any 
settled in Barnstead before him. 


growth of 
yes 
Trees are 
there 
estimated 


standing 
are 


one 
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John Clark came from Lee early 
and settled on the lot where South 
Barnstead church stands. It is re- 
lated that he walked from ” 
to visit his lot. On 
discovered, by tracks on the snow, 


T'asker’s 
his return, he 


that he had been followed part of 


the way by a catamount. His de- 


scendants were numer- 
ous. Many of them hav- 
ing settled near him, the 
region where they re- 
sided received the name 
Clarktown. 

Four distinct families 
bearing the name Bun- 
ker, and Ches- 
ley, William Lord, and 


Aaron 


others settled in the 
south part of the town, 
not far from Suncook 
river. 

Samuel Jenness, Ralph 
Hall, and Rufus Ewers 
settled around the pond 


near Deacon Leslie T,ou- 


gee’s. The first two 
were soldiers in the War 
of the Revolution, in 


which Hall perished. 
Samuel Stevens, John 
Tuttle, Ezekiel East- 
man, and Benjamin Ed- 
gerly, also David Jacobs 
and John Sanborn, both 
soldiers of the Revolution-—the 


lat- 
ter of ‘‘the unreturning brave ’’— 
represented, in part, the Beauty Hill 
vicinity. 

James 


Lock, Deacon Ebenezer 
Nutter, Timothy Davis, and Nicho- 
las Dudley were some of the settlers 
of North Barnstead before the War 
of the Revolution closed. 

Many of the earliest settlers in 
town located near John Tasker, or in 
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or near Clarktown. After the Prov- 
ince Road was made available, by 
the erection of a better bridge, ‘‘ nine 
rods long and eighteen feet high’”’ 
over Suncook river, travel and pop- 
ulation increased. 

The first census, taken in 17 


3; 
showed a 3y 


7 
population of 152. I 


4 


775, there were 250 
This road proved to 
be what it promised, a great advan- 
tage. It extended the whole length 
of the southwest side of the town, 
a varying distance, near a half mile 
from Pittsfield line. One starting 
from much of the town on a journey 
to the coast or to the north country, 
moved first out to the ‘‘ Road,’’ or 
‘‘Great Road,’’ as it was called. 


the census of 
inhabitants. 
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Much travel continued on this road 
till its course was changed by rail- 
roads. 

The early settlers 
Province Road were Ebenezer Ad- 
ams, Thomas Snell, Cornelius Kirby, 
John Nutter, John Bickford, Joseph 
Nelson, John Nelson, Hatevil Nutter, 
and Benjamin Nutter, on the 
side of Suncook river, and Charles 
Hodgdon, Moses Dennett, Dr. Joseph 
Adams, Ezekiel Adams, Nathaniel 
Adams, Richard 
Pickering, and Jethro Batchelder, on 
of the river. Dr. 
was a son of Rev. 


on, or near, 


east 


Sinclair, Stephen 


the west side 
Joseph Adams 
Joseph Adams, the Newington min- 
ister. He was 
of Harvard College, in 1745 or 1748. 
He was educated for the ministry, 
but preferred and practised medicine. 

I could learn of but one profes- 
sional service performed by him after 
he came to Barnstead. Books in 
the Latin language and 
script sermons were among his ef- 
fects inherited by his son Nathaniel. 
Three of his sons settled in 
stead and one in Gilmanton. 

The numerous Adamses in this 
and the neighboring towns mostly 
descended from him. More than 
years ago, inquir- 
ies were addressed to such 
in this community as might know 
something of him, for information to 
clear up an obscure phase of his life. 
His desired autograph was kindly 
cut from a deed by which he con- 


probably a graduate 


manu- 


Barn- 


twenty eager 


persons 


veyed, in 1784, a lot of land to 
Moses Dennett, which is still the 
Dennett homestead, and forwarded 


by the present owner, Oliver Au- 
gustus Dennett. 

Dr. Adams settled on the high- 
land, above Beauty pond, near the 


Dennett place, and on the opposite 
The cel- 
lar of his log house can be outlined. 


side of the Province Road. 


His frame house still exists, and is 
owned and occupied by Mrs. Eliza 
(Randall) Day, a great-granddaughter 
of Benjamin Randall. From what I 
could learn from two old ladies who 
knew him when they were quite 
I think he may have been 
John 

the 


United States, refers to him thus in 


young, 
an invalid in his last years. 
Adams, second president of 
his diary, 

** June, 1771.—At Tilton’s in Ports- 
mouth, I met with my cousin Joseph 
Adams, whose face I was once as 
glad to see as I should have been to 
see an angel. The sight of him gave 
me a new feeling. When he was at 
college, he used to come to Braintree 
with his brother Ebenezer. How I 
used to love him! He is broken to 
pieces with rheumatism and 


now.’’ 


gout 


His grave is on a part of his old 
homestead, now owned by heirs of 
tke late William Roberts. It is 
marked by a natural, flat stone, on 
which is inscribed, ‘‘I. A. Aet. 78.”’ 

The charter of Barnstead required 
of the proprietors that a meeting- 
house be built for the public worship 
of God within the term of four years. 
But if prevented by Indian wars bhe- 
fore three years expired, then three 
years were allowed them after the ex- 
piration of the war to build a church. 
At an indefinite time, not long before 
the town was settled, the proprietors 
sent workmen from Newington, who 
built a small church of logs north of, 
and near, the baptizing place in Little 
Branch river, on the farm of Samuel 
Clark, in Clarktown. 

Levi Clark, father of Samuel, who 
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was born in 1773 and lived eighty- 
nine years, mostly on this farm, often 
spoke to his son, now eighty-four 
years old, of seeing the log church 
with sides and ends upright but roof 
fallen. He also recollected a camp 
made of logs, nearer Little Branch 
river, which sheltered the workmen 
during their job. He 
tradition that after the church was 
done, a workman, Mr. Lord, entered 


believed the 


it and uttered a prayer,—the only re- 
ligious service which ever occurred 
within its walls. The veracity of 
Levi and Samuel Clark may not be 
The only object of the 
proprietors in this log 
to hold 


the lands by doubtful conformity to 


questioned. 
building 
church seems to have been 


the conditions of the charter and not 
for the public worship of God. 

Barnstead in 
If the proportion of 


The population of 
1790 was 5807. 
boys, sixteen years of age and under, 
to the whole number was the same 


“=> 


773, there 


would have been more than 200 boys 


as by the first census of 


in town, and the same number of un- 
married females. 

Where did all men and 
women, boys and girls, go to church ? 
There was no church in 


these 


town, and 
there never had been any except the 
old log church and that had tumbled 
to pieces. There were no Sabbath 
schools, no Quarterlies, no Sabbath 
school libraries, no Sabbath school 
concerts, no Sabbath school excur- 
sions, no Christian Endeavorers, no 
Junior Endeavorers, no Praying 
Bands, no Christian Crusaders, no 
Salvation Army, no Ballington-Booth 
Volunteers, and only think of it, 
there was not a single boy or a single 
girl in this whole town that had a 
bicycle! 
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In 1784, the first school teacher 
was employed in town. His name 


was Cornelius Kirby. His school 
was taught in a private house, as 
The first 
money voted for schools was £30, in 
1735. 
that 
built in two years. Money was scarce 
just after the War of the Revolution. 
Isaac W. Hammond, state editor of 
the Revolutionary rolls, volunteers 
the statement that 
well represented in that war. 


there was no school-house. 


In 1792, the town provided 
five school-houses should be 


Barnstead was 
But 
few of its inhabitants were in easy 
circumstances at that time. With 
most of them economy was compul- 
sory, others had a hard struggle to 
obtain such shelter, raiment, and 
food as they had. 

On the first day of May, 1796, the 
town having been without church or 
minister for about twenty-nine years, 
since the first settlers located here, 
Eli Bunker furnished the following 
bond : 

‘This may certify that I, the sub- 
scriber, promise to give Charles 
Hodgdon, Rufus Evans, Jonathan 
Young, and Joseph Bunker, a com- 
mittee chosen by a body of men for 
the purpose of erecting a meeting- 
house in the north part of Barnstead, 
as committee men for said proprie- 
tors, a deed of a piece of land for the 
use of said meeting-house, any time 
when said meeting-house is built, 
and a parade 27 rods by Dr Jewett’s, 
and running back from said road so 
far as 25 rods towards the river, 
which is to be left a square for said 
parade; on which is not to be erected 
any building excepting for the use of 
said church, or meeting-house, any 
time when said committee shall de- 
mand it, which is to be free as their 
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property so long as there is a meet- 
ing-house to stand there. As witness 
my hand, Barnstead, May 1, 1796, 
Eli Bunker. Benjamin Nutter, Ben- 
jamin Hodgdon.”’ 

This church was commenced and 
finished outside, and painted yellow, 
with south front door and two end 
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with square, panneled pews, with a 
rail and balusters and hinged seats 
on two in pews and 
three in others, and a door which 
could be securely buttoned. There 
was an altar and a high pulpit, 
which was entered by a flight of 
stairs with two landings, through a 


sides some 





John Wheeler 


porches for entrance below, with 
stairs to reach the entrances to the 
galleries. A floor, temporary seats, 
and other arrangements were placed 
inside so that it was used for worship 
by a community that was greatly 
gratified by the privilege. 
thoroughly completed in 
dedicated September 
year. 

It had galleries on three sides, 


It was 
1799, and 
16, of that 


M. D., Pittsfield 


door which the minister always but- 
toned carefully, as he entered. The 
desk was cushioned, as well as the 
seat, and there was a window in 
the rear with a_ half-circular top, 
unlike the other windows of the 
church. It had a large sounding- 
board, or rather box, above the pul- 
pit, elaborately finished, as was the 
front of the pulpit, with mouldings 
and angles. Its attachment above 
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seemed dubiously frail to me, and as 
my father’s pew was well in front, I 
used to speculate with much anxiety 
about its falling on the minister’s 
head, and bouncing over on me. 
The galleries were finished carefully 
with mouldings and 
cylindrical pillars. 


supported by 
The painting was 


in the galleries, if he could get per- 
mission. But this was not always a 
safe place, for self-constituted tith- 
ingmen would sometimes make fierce 
attacks on the hair or ears of a 
wrong-doer. I have still a pungent 
recollection of my experience in 


those cosey seats. 





Rev. David Garland 


The talk about the 
Bedlam-like tumult, for a half a min- 
ute, attending the replacing of the 


dark brown. 


seats, after prayer, purposely in- 
creased by the youngsters, is non- 
sense. People were reverent in 


those days and performed the act 
decently and in order, with very little 
noise. Youngsters dared not cause 
confusion. If a boy wished ‘‘to cut 


up’’ he would go to the sunny seats 


The finishing of this church, in 
its original form, was creditable to 
Richard Sinclair, who directed it, as 
agent or contractor. Its architec- 
tural proportions and style of finish 
surpassed most churches of its class 
in a broad circuit around it. When 
all things were completed, the build- 
ing was placed in charge of ‘‘ Uncle’”’ 
Joe Bunker, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, as sexton. He took great pride 
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in his office, which, as there was no 
means of heating the house for more 
than thirty years, was almost a sine- 
cure, its duties consisting of bearing 
a heavy key, with which he unlocked 
one outside door on Sunday morn- 
ing, and entering, unbarred 
other two, reversing the 
after the afternoon service. All 
town-meetings were held here for 
twenty-four years after it was built ; 
for the eight years following, they 
were held here one half the time, and 
for the next nineteen years, until the 
town hall was built, in 1847, one 
third of the time. Political meetings 
were never held here. 

The gift of Eli Bunker embraced 
a parade ground for the military, as 
well as a site and accommodation for 
the church. Hence the name, Barn- 
stead Parade. As soon as the ground 
was prepared, inspections and drills 
were held here in May and in Sep- 
tember, by one or more companies, 
so long as the old military system of 
New Hampshire existed, which re- 
quired service of all competent males 
between the ages of 
forty-five years. In 1850 and also in 
1851, the officers of one of the three 
military divisions of New Hampshire 
were drilled here some days, under 
the command of Col. Thomas J. 
Whipple. After the War of 
a battalion of four companies from 
the Tenth regiment mustered here 
sometimes. The following is a frac- 
tion of the description given of one 
of their parades by a resident lady : 


the 
process 


eighteen and 


ISI2, 


“In the halcyon days of the olden time, 
When our jolly grandfathers were in their 
prime, 
When heroic deeds were so valiantly done, 
And when bloodless battles were fought and 
won, 


“ They came from all quarters, 
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There were few gayer scenes, I have often 
heard said, 

Than those at the trainings at Barnstead Pa- 
rade. 


the young and 
the old, 

The eager-eyed boy and the officer bold, 

And the women and girls in their Sunday 


trim, 
In those funny old bonnets, that looked so 
prim. 
* * . . * * * * 
When the red-coated troop dashed over the 
green, 


In the brightest of colors that ever were seen, 
* * . . * . * * 

While music was ringing from bugle and 
horn, 

Oh, it was like magic to those looking on! 


** The artillery in blue coats, faced with red, 


With heavy-plumed, crescent-shaped caps on 
each head, 
Brought their old 

dered so loud, 
Spreading terror and dread through the star 
tled crowd. 


six-pounder, that thun 


How the echoes resounded, still higher and 
higher, 
Like a hostile army returning their fire ! 
‘With what stately step the 
came ! 


light infantry 


The garments they wore are still living in 
fame, 

The white pants and blue coats, the bell but 
tons and all, 

And those stiff, leather caps that were terri 
bly tall, 

And the long, snowy plumes, that were tipped 
with red, 

And nodded and halted in time 
tread. 


with their 


* There, too, were the flood-wood—the slam 
bang corps 

That numbered a hundred, and often times 
more. 

Some were tall, some were short, some crook 
ed, some straight, 

Some were prompt to keep step, and some 
halting in gait, 

Un-uniformed men with no taste for war, 

They came to the training, obeying the law, 

And each man brought, as the law did require, 

His two spare flints and a brush and priming 
wire.”’ 


In 1838, managers of the fair, or 
cattle show, as it was called, of un- 
divided Strafford county, composed 
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of the present territory of Strafford 
county, also of Belknap and Carrol 
counties, absurdly located their an- 
nual fair in this place, then a very 
small hamlet. The people got along 
very well by the aid of the church, 
where the exhibits of the ladies were 
displayed, the 
One citizen 


and 
resident 


orator spoke. 
claimed the 
prize for raising the most corn on 
an acre of land, one hundred and 
forty-seven bushels, fourteen quarts, 
and half a pint. The committee 
But after viewing 
the field with the stalks, minus the 
husk, silk, and ears, standing upon 


questioned it. 


it, and the stored large ears of 
corn, and hearing a statement of 


the method of its cultivation, they 
promptly awarded the prize to the 
claimant. The 
then 
modern methods. 


method of cultivat- 


ing corn was far inferior to 

The town having been destitute of 
a settled minister for thirty-six years 
from its settlement, who in this period 
led in worship and taught divine 
truth? Who comforted the sick, con- 
soled the and united the 
young man and maiden in wedlock ? 
These questions are difficult to an- 
swer, from lack of records and defi- 
nite tradition before 1780, when Elder 
Benjamin Randall organized a church 
of seven members on June 30, at New 
Durham, and the 
Canterbury 


mourner 


Loudon and 
church was ministered 
to by Elder Edward J. Lock, from 
whom the Baptists had withdrawn 
fellowship in February, and the free 
Crown Point church, of Strafford, 
was ministered to by Tosier Lord. 
These three 


free 


churches took a bold 
stand for a free gospel and an un- 
limited atonement, thus becoming 
the nucleus of the Freewill Baptist 
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denomination. Elder Randall was a 
natural leader and became a success- 
ful advocate of these new doctrines. 
Following a powerful revival under 
Randall and Lock in 1781 at North 


Strafford, a church was formed there 


having seventy members. North 
Strafford and Barnstead join each 
other evenly. The revival of 1781 


may have affected the inhabitants of 
Barnstead equally with those of 
Strafford, though the church was 
located in the latter. From some 
knowledge of them both for forty 
years, | know they have mingled with 
brotherly love, in religious worship 
on both sides of the line. May not 
the influence which went forth from 
this revival, when constantly nour- 
ished by monthly and quarterly and 
yearly meetings, and the earnest 
preaching of Randall and his associ- 
ates and followers, have caused the 
favor with the people of 
Barnstead so generally received the 
doctrines and worship of the Free- 
will Baptists? The influence of the 
new system of faith gradually in- 
creased in Barnstead. David Knowl- 
ton, of Pittsfield, embraced 
was ordained in 


which 


it and 
1795. His two sons 
and Samuel B. Dyer were converted 
under his preaching and became min- 
isters. David Knowlton, Jr., the 
eldest son, after holding meetings in 
the southeast part of Barnstead for 
two years, removed there with his 
wife, and was ordained November 23, 
1803, Elder Randall being present 
and taking part in the service. The 


ceremony probably took place in the 
newly erected, but unfinished build- 
ing, which stood opposite the residence 
of Joseph Tasker, since known as the 
residence of John Murphy, and called 
the Union meeting-house. 


Believ- 
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ing in a free gospel, he signed papers 
before his ordination, relinquishing 
all rights that might belong to him 
as the first settled minister of the 
town. Mr. Knowlton was very much 
beloved. He gradually failed in 
health and, returning to his father’s 
home in Pittsfield, died there of con- 
sumption, March 11, 1808. A proces- 





sion of teams, with sleighs, just half 
a mile long, went to his funeral from 
Barnstead and the adjoining towns. 
Elder Randall, who died the same 
year, preached his funeral sermon. 

Nathaniel Wilson, of Barnstead, 
was ordained as a Freewill Baptist 
preacher in 1805. He was a vigor- 
ous farmer living on the Province 
Road, near Gilmanton line, where 
Captain Sinclair previously resided. 
Mr. Wilson came from Gilmanton. 





Mrs. Lydia (Tibbets) Perkins told me 
that he invited the people to come to 
meeting at his home on Sunday for 
seven years, and on alternate Sun- 
days for the following seven years. 
Services were held during warm 
weather in the floor of his barn, 
which was one of the longest in 
town, where ample seats were pro- 
vided, which were often full. In 
winter, services were held in his 
house. Mrs. Perkins was a Chris- 
tian woman, and living near attended 
these meetings. 

Many people from the north part 
of Barnstead worshiped with the 
Freewill Baptist church at Gilman- 
ton Iron Works, which was organ- 
ized in 1794. 

It is believed that there had been 
more or less preaching by Freewill 
Baptist ministers for twenty years; 
and that two or three attempts had 
been made by the town to settle a 
Congregational minister, which had 
failed by disagreement, when Enos 
George, born in South Hampton, a 
Methodist local preacher, came to 
town in 1803, June 12, to supply the 
pulpit and teach school at the Pa- 
rade. He said in his old age that 
while riding on Province Road along 
the highland and looking down on 
the Parade for the first time, it looked 
pleasant to him and had always looked 
pleasant. He remained here till his 
death, October 29, 1859. 

In November of that year, a 
committee of the town gave him a 
call to settle as a Congregational- 
ist. But he said, ‘‘there being no 
church, I thought it advisable to 
wait for some indication from heaven 
that should encourage me.’’ He re- 
turned to Hampstead and treated his 
Methodist brethren with a Christian 
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spirit. They released him, but, see- 
ing promising ability in him, asked 
him to remain with them and “‘ be- 
come a good and great man.’’ The 
paper which he presented to the 
Methodists is still in existence. 
With the assistance of Rev. Isaac 
Smith, of Gilmanton, a learned and 
wise man who evidently admired Mr. 
George, a church of eight members 
was formed, July 23, 1804. 

The invitation given by the town 
committee to Mr. George was re- 
newed by the church and answered 
in the affirmative. Mr. George was 
ordained September 26, 1804, at the 
Parade meeting-house. A_ settle- 
ment and salary were agreed upon. 
He was to preach in two meeting- 
houses and some other places that 
should be agreed to by the town. 
Mr. George reserved three Sabbaths 
in the year as vacation. He com- 
menced preaching at the Parade, or 
West meeting-house, three Sabbaths 
in a month, and the fourth, and also 
the fifth Sabbath (when it happened), 
at the North school-house. 

After the death of Elder David 
Knowlton, difficulties arose, and the 
Freewill Baptist people left the Union 
meeting-house, and it was not again 
used as a church till it was moved to 
Winkley Corner and finished inside. 
The first service in its new location 
was conducted by Mr. George, Octo- 
ber 17, 1819. It was larger than the 
Parade church, similarly constructed, 
but without porches, and coarsely fin- 
ished. It was never heated except 
at town meeting in March, when the 
smoke-pipe of the stove was passed 
out through a window. Mr. George 
added this to his places of preaching, 
calling it the Lower or East meeting- 
house. 


The Congregational people of 
North Barnstead built a neat church, 
which was dedicated October 31, 
1827. Mr. George thereafter held in 
this church all services for the north 
part of the town. 

Elder David Garland, of Barn- 
stead, was ordained in 1830 as a 
Freewill Baptist evangelist, and be- 
came a very earnest and active 
worker, especially in revivals. He 
associated with himself Deacon 
Henry Langley, Samuel N. Langley, 
Oliver Dennett, and John K. Kaime, 
and built the church at Barnstead 
Centre, thinking that the pews could 
be readily sold and a central and 
strong Freewill Baptist church and 
society would be established. The 
proprietors were greatly disappointed 
in the sale of the pews, and all lost 
money. The chief burden rested on 
Elder Garland, from which he was 
relieved by a generous son, a Boston 
merchant. The church was dedi- 
cated, September 12, 1839. Daniel 
P. Cilley, Freewill Baptist, preached. 
Rev. Mr. George was present. He 
preached in this church on the follow- 
ing Sunday, September 15, also on 
the 22d, at four o’clock p. m. 

The last service in the East meet- 
ing-house occurred October 20, 1839. 
At the next designated time for a 
meeting there, December 15, no meet- 
ing was held. It was estimated that 
two feet of snow fell in a severe north- 
east storm at that time. The east 
church at Winkley Corner was aban- 
doned after this, having been used in 
an irregular way just twenty years 
and three days. The Congregation- 
alists, having arranged with Elder 
David Garland for'the use of the 
Centre church a’ part of thé time, 
bought pews in it and commenced to 
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worship there in April, 1840. From 
this time, the Congregational meet- 
ing was held at the Parade church, 
the Centre church, and the North 
church successively till 1866. 

The early Freewill Baptists in 
Barnstead held public worship in 
private dwellings, in barns, and in 
groves, choice of these being deter- 
mined by numbers and by the 
weather. Much use was made by 
them, with general consent, of school- 
houses, which were first built after 
1792. Their first church was organ- 
ized in 1803. Their first meeting- 
house was built in Clarktown, be- 
tween the years 1816 and 1820, and 
was used exclusively by Freewill 
Baptists in peace and unity for more 
than thirty years. A part of this 
church accepted the prediction of 
William Miller, that the second 
appearing of Christ would occur in 
1843, and about 1854, having em- 
braced other doctrines which the 
Freewill Baptists could not accept, 
left this house and worshiped in 
another place. Subsequently an 
arrangement was made so that each 
part of the church could occupy the 
house in just proportions of time. 
The Freewill people decreased rapid- 
ly. The Adventists increased and 
acquired full possession of the meet- 
ing-house, which they held more 
than fifteen years. 

At a public meeting in this house, 
about six years ago, a statement of 
religious belief, or a misunderstand- 
ing of a statement of religious be- 
lief, caused excitement and division 
among this people. At a subsequent 
meeting, one of the leaders of one 
party announced, in substance, that 
they should retire from the church. 
They did retire, and left the other 





party in legal possession. This sec- 
ond party, having become well in- 
formed as to the doctrines and polity 
of the Congregationalists, were duly 
organized as a Congregational church. 
They formed a society, which was in- 
corporated. Both society and church, 
if I am rightly informed, are con- 
ducted very carefully, legally, eccle- 
siastically and spiritually, as the 
Congregational society and church of 
South Barnstead. 

A building standing on the shore 
of Half Moon pond, built, and offered 
to the town, for a school-house, but 
not accepted—and now a ruin—was 
used as a place of worship between 
thirty and forty years by Adventists. 

The Methodists tried to get a foot- 
hold in this town, aided by an ener- 
getic business citizen, who had been 
a member of their church before com- 
ing here. After the great revival in 
1838, Presiding Elder Cass and El- 
ders Brewster and Hinds came to the 
Parade and held a two days’ meet- 
ing. Elders of the denomination 
continued to preach here occasion- 
ally till 1843. No prospect of per- 
manent results appearing, efforts in 
this direction ceased. Some of these 
preachers did much good. 

In 1866, after Congregational wor- 
ship had been held in Barnstead at 
two or three places for nearly seventy 
years, and was still held at the Pa- 
rade, at the Centre, two miles from 
the Parade, and at the North, five 
miles from the Centre and seven from 
the Parade,—about one third of the 
Sabbaths at each place, and no meet- 
ing, it is believed, having ever been 
held one year in one place,—the peo- 
ple at the Parade determined to have 
a regular meeting at that place. They 
organized and had duly incorporated 
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a society, and raised more money for 
the support of a minister than the 
whole society were previously pay- 
ing. 

The old meeting-house was re- 
paired, and a bell-tower and bell 
were added. 
this enterprise was paid by contribu- 
tions from people in the immediate 
vicinity of the Parade and former res- 
idents of the same territory. George 
Peabody, the London banker and 
philanthropist, who was visiting his 
aunt, widow of Dr. Jewett, contrib- 


The whole expense of 


uted $450 in her name. A church 
was organized here, July 9, 1867, by 
a council, whose doings may be found 
in the records of the church. Since 
these events, there have been regular 
weekly services here for thirty years, 
excepting vacations and accidental 
interruptions. 
organizations are, ‘‘ The Congrega- 
tional Church at Barnstead Parade ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Congregational Society at 
Barnstead Parade.”’ 

Rev. William O. Carr, having 
served the whole town for six years, 


The titles of the new 
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continued his labors here for twenty- 
four years and four months, nearly 
thirty years in all, and then quietly 
and peacefully 
sorrowful people. Mr. Carr 
born in Derry. His paternal ances- 
tors were of the Scotch-Irish colony 
which settled that town. By his 
mother, he is a lineal descendant from 
Elder William Brewster, the scholar, 
printer, and first minister of the Pil- 
grims. Mr. Carr fitted for college at 
Derry academy, and was graduated 
from Amherst in 1857, and from An- 
dover Seminary in 1860. 


retired, leaving a 
was 


How came this church building to 
be located at Barnstead 
one side of the town, being about 
one mile from Pittsfield line? Be- 
cause Jonathan Bunker, of Durham, 
a miller, mechanic, and valuable pio- 
neer, had a lot of land here which, 
bounded by the Province Road, lay 


Parade, on 


on both sides of Suncook river, where 
he had an excellent fall. He came 
here in 1769, and built a home ona 
part of his land now owned by Dea- 
con Hiram Rand, of the fifth genera- 
tion from him. He also built a saw- 
mill and a grist-mill, and had a shop 
with a trip-hammer, where he manu- 
factured such iron and steel imple- 
ments as new settlements required. 
He was succeeded by his son Eli, 
who gave the site for the church and 
parade ground. 
Dr. Jeremiah 
from Rowley, 


Jewett came here 
Mass., in and 
for forty-four 
years, about thirty-two years without 
a competitor in the whole town. He 
boarded with the Bunkers at first, 
and, being of Congregational stock, 
was first to move for the erection of 
this church. The Bunkers were 
good millers! and brought custom 


1792, 


practised medicine 
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from afar, because they made good 
flour. They were very industrious 
and reliable citizens and helped to 
uphold the church. One of the fifth 
generation, a successful pioneer and 
resident of Minnesota for nearly forty- 
two years, comes to us to enjoy this 
celebration to-day. 

As Mr. George began his career of 
pastor, so he continued through life. 
While he was definite, interesting, 
and often eloquent, as a speaker, he 
was a patient and respectful listener 
to the words of others. While he 
was dignified in all his acts, he was 
sympathetic, kind, and easily ap- 
Never an enthusiast, he 
While addi- 
tions to his church were generally 
gradual, there were at times wonder- 
ful outpourings of the Holy Spirit 
upon the people, as in the years 1834 


proached. 
was never despondent. 


and 1838, when large additions were 
made to the church, and he admin- 
istered the holy the 
small community ‘* toward 


sacrament in 
here to 
200 people.”’ 

When, in 1843, a wild wave of ex- 
citement passed over Barnstead, occa- 
sioned by the predictions of William 
Miller, a twelve days’ meeting was 
called for by certain preachers, at 
Barnstead Centre, which was pro- 
tracted to seventeen days. There was 
preaching at the church during the 
day and speakers were sent out even- 
ings to address the people at school- 
houses about town, and committees 
were appointed to collect food in the 
various school districts for the mul- 
titude, and the village hotel, which 
was of no mean dimensions, was 
freely thrown open by the landlord 
for the use of the crowd, and the 
crops of some farmers were left 
standing ungathered in the fields, 
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because they believed the Lord was 
soon to come, and Mr. George was 
severely criticised for not sympathiz- 
ing with these movements; he was 
serene, although 
grieved to 
church 


doubtless deeply 
some of his _ best 
members drawn into such 
commotion. He expressed his opin- 
ion firmly, but courteously, entered 
into no controversies, discharged his 
duties as pastor regularly, though to 
small audiences, and so demeaned 
himself as to retain the respect and 
confidence of the community, after 
the unusual religious agitation had 
become a thing of the past. 

When, in 1804, Rev. Enos George 
commenced his labors as pastor of 
the Congregational church in Barn- 
stead, with all the members available 
in town, eight in number, three of 
whom were converted under his 
preaching during the year before, 
probably two thirds of all the people 
in town who had any church pref- 
erence, favored the Freewill Baptist 
church. To-day, are four 
church buildings in town, all occu- 
pied by Congregationalists. Those 
worshiping at the North church and 
those worshiping at the Centre 
church are within the pale of a 


see 


there 


The church mem- 


common society. 
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bers of both places constitute the 
Congregational church in Barnstead 
—the primeval church. The Con- 
gregational church at Barnstead Pa- 
rade and the Congregational church 
of South Barnstead are independent 
churches. I have no knowledge of 
any other organized religious bodies 
in town. The Advent people at 
South Barnstead worship in a hall, 
but have no church organization, I 
am told. 

The First Freewill Baptist church 
in South Barnstead is nearly ex- 
tinct. But two of its members re- 
side in that part of the town,—a 
man eighty-four years old, and his 
wife, more than eighty. Its com- 
munion service has been forwarded 
to the president of Storer College, for 
the use of freedmen, and its records 
await transportation to the safe of 
the Free Baptist Memorial church 
at New Durham. 

I can get no information of the rec- 
ords of the Second Freewill Baptist 
church, and tradition gives me no 
help in that direction. 

Congregationalism in Barnstead, 
which began in weakness, has been 
sustained for 
quiet, 
effort. 


nearly a century by 


inoffensive, but persistent 

















A LETTER. 


By Frank West Ralins. 


IY DEAR JACK: It is with 
a feeling of sadness I 





take up my pen to write 
to you to-day, for it is a 


an 


A 


year ago to-day we lost 


our mother. ‘The sky is overcast, 
the children are gathered in quiet 
groups in the door-ways and win- 
dows, the disconso- 


lately from under the eaves, a heavy 


pigeons gaze 
depression weighs over the earth, or 
so it seems to me. 

This is the first time I have ever 
been away from home without feel- 
ing that Mother was there at the 
hearthstone, following my every step 
with her watchful, loving eye, and 
offering nightly a prayer for her dis- 
tant son. the first time I 
have ever been afar and failed to find 


This is 


her tender, all-gathering, thoughtful 
letters at every halting place. This 
is the first time I have ever wan- 
dered from my native state and have 
not put a letter off to her at every set 
of sun. 

During all these days of my ab- 
sence I have felt a want, a void, a 
something missing, a chord broken. 
I have felt that the magnet which 
drew me homeward had vanished, 
that, somehow, home itself had gone. 
In all my travels heretofore I have 
seen things doubly; through my 
and through Mother’s. 
Whatever pleased or interested me, 
I looked at from my point of view 
and then from and I never 
closed my eyes without writing her 
about it, thus enjoying it twice for 


own eyes 


hers, 


our pleasure was always Mother’s. 
But now, all this is ended. Do not 
think, my boy, I do not enjoy writ- 
ing to you. You know I do. It is 
not that, but it is the longing, the 
craving, to tell Mother about it, just 
as we did when children, to go to her 
with all our pleasures and griefs, just 
as we always have up to a year ago 
to-day. You remember the old verse : 
“* Backward, 
flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night.” 


turn backward, O time, in thy 


To hear once more her dear voice, to 
see her loving face! 

Do you remember, Jack (of course 
you do), our nursery just out of 
Mother’s room in the old house, and 
the great four-post bed you and I 
used to sleep in together? There 
was the high window right over it, 
just within tip-toe reach, against 
which the branches of the Graven- 
stein tree used to rattle (ghostly fin- 
Then there was the 
wall cupboard, right beside the bed, 
where we kept our treasures—how 
handy it 


gers to us). 


was Sunday mornings, 
when we had to stay in bed till 8: 30 
so that Father might sleep! And can 
you remember lying there and hear- 
ing Father’s deep, muffled voice and 
Mother’s softer tones in earnest con- 
How I 
used to wonder what they were say- 


ing! 


versation in the next room ? 


And how good those scorching 
hot pillows used to be on cold winter 
nights, when the wind was rattling 


through the old _ house, 


seeming 
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about to drive the windows in, and 
the frost was finger deep on the 
panes! You remember she always 
had a row of them on such nights 
around the old air-tight stove in her 
room, and, as the children were one 
by one packed off to bed, she would 
seize one of the pillows, doubling it 
up to retain the heat, and hurry to 
place it under the shivering little 
one. At the foot of the bed under 
the blankets there was always a free- 
stone nice and warm, and in a few 
moments you were as cozy as a bird 
in its nest. Mother would tuck you 
in with little loving exclamations and 
pats, and finally, after your prayers 
were said, a good-night kiss, and then 
sweet, childlike slumber. Do you 
not see that picture, Jack? Does it 
not come back to you? Can't you 
see Mother bending over you ? 

I remember I always went to sleep 
with your hand in mine, and if I lost 
it in the night I could not go to sleep 
again till I had found it. 

What was that prayer Mother used 
to read every night to herself just be- 
fore she turned out the gas? Not 
the one we said, but the one she read 
for herself after we were safely in 
bed? Somehow, I always connect 
her with that prayer. It begins,— 
‘* Defend us, O Lord, in all our do- 
ings—,’’ I can’t remember the rest, 
but it always made a great impres- 
sion on me. What a perfect, simple, 
undoubting faith she had ! 

I remember one time when Mother 
was very sick. I lay in bed in the 
darkness in the next room, and I 
prayed with all the strength and pur- 
pose of my soul for her recovery, and 
I thought, with the old idea of sacri- 
fice in my mind, what I would give 
to make her well again. First an 


arm, or a leg, or both arms, or an 
eye, and finally, in a paroxysm of 
grief, my life itself. That was love, 
pure, unselfish, worshiping,—the 
love of the child for its mother. It 
is good to feel, no matter how far 
you have drifted, that there was a 
time when you were pure, clean, un- 
selfish, self-forgetting,—a child. 

In my maturer years, I have some- 
times thought that, in the kindness 
of her heart, Mother was too good, 
too lenient with us children. Can 
you remember her refusing you any- 
thing? And the things we used to 
do in that old house, the romps, the 
pranks we played! 

The kitchen was the scene of many 
of our exploits, and a famous kitchen 
it was. You remember it, Jack. Fully 
thirty-five feet long by twenty-five feet 
wide, the east side all of brick, and 
the outline of the enormous fireplace 
of other days still plainly visible, 
flanked on one side by the brick oven, 
still used for baking bread and pies, 
and on the other by the capacious 
wash-boiler. In the opposite corner 
was the long-handled wooden pump, 
drawing the water from the well in 
the yard. The low ceiling was crossed 
by big oaken rafters, and the small 
rectangular window-panes allowed a 
distorted glimpse of Grandmother’s 
old-fashioned garden, with a row of 
peach trees at the back. 

It was in this kitchen I had my 
celebrated “ Menagerie, Museum, and 
Megatherion Minstrels’’ (before you 
were born, Jack). We built a stage 
right across one end of the kitchen, 
spiking the boards to the floor, com- 
pletely closing all entrance to the 
dining-room, so that for two days all 
communication was by going out of 
doors and around to the side porch. 
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The curtain and wings were made 
from mother’s shawls and the parlor 
portiéres, and mother was right in 
the thick of it, aiding and abetting, 
while cook held up her hands in 
holy horror, and tried in vain to go 
on with her work. 

And there was the time of the big 
snow, when we packed it up against 
the L, till it formed a regular tobog- 
gan slide. Then we and all the 
neighbors’ children tramped through 
the house, right up the front stairs, 
through the best chamber, with our 
sleds and snowy boots, got out the 
north chamber window, and slid down 
the roof. What a time that was! 

And May day, 1876! 
forget it! 


Shall I ever 
After making night hid- 
eous with horns, guns, drums, rat- 
tles, and devil’s fiddles, I gathered 
about fifty of all the young ragamuf- 
fins of the town, and, somewhere in 
the small hours of the morning, when 
sleep is sweetest, I quietly led this 
horde of tatterdemalions through the 
side door of our house. At a given 
signal, thumpity-thump, tootity-toot, 
bangity-bang went the whole gazoo 
up the front stairs, single file, by the 
foot of the bed where Mother and 
Father, at first furious, but soon 
laughing uproariously, were, and then 
down the back stairs, and out into 
the darkness to hatch other mischief. 

What good times mother used to 
plan for us, little parties, picnics, 
suppers; never too tired to put us 
up a lunch; never too ill to make us 
a uniform for base-ball or soldiers, a 
mother not only to her own large 
family and several orphan relatives, 
but to all the motherless children of 
the neighborhood. Her heart was 
big enough for all. You remember 
how all the boys used to love her, 
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and how they used to wish they had 
such a mother, and did you notice 
at her funeral how many of those 
boys, now bearded men, were pres- 
ent? They had not forgotten the 
tender words and kindly hand pres- 
sures of years gone by. 

You were her youngest, Jack, her 
baby; her last born, and she loved 
you with that fondness mothers lav- 
ish on their tenderest and frailest. I 
used to be a little jealous of you some- 
times. But not for long, for I knew 
she loved us all alike, and frequently, 
when she felt her ‘‘sands of life’’ 
were ebbing, she used to talk with 
me of you, and tell me what I must 
do for you when she was no longer 
here to watch over you. You see 
how her love looked into the future, 
how she planned for the good and 
welfare of her loved ones, even be- 
yond the grave. It is a sweet thought 
for you, especially, and for me, and I 
frequently find myself thinking, would 
Mother have me do this so? 

Mother—what a sweet word it is! 
How it fills the mouth and the heart! 
How it expresses all love, and all de- 
votion, and all self-sacrifice. Mother 
—home 





the two are one and insepa- 
rable; and here am I, far, far from 
both, many and many a dreary mile, 
with wastes of rolling, wind-swept 
ocean between. The sun is setting 
drearily behind the hills; with you 
it is just rising, and I take hope and 
comfort. When it is setting on half 
the world, it is rising beneficently on 
the other half: it sets, but it always 
does rise, it always shines behind the 
clouds, ‘‘there zs ’¢ more night than 
day’’; so good night, my boy, and 
‘*pleasant dreams,” and “God guard 
thee,’’ as Mother used to say. 
Your loving brother, Morris. 
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From the painting by ¥. Warren Thyng. 
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By Louts Albert Lamb. 


Sang Nature to the Poet’s heart a lay 

Of Love and Truth and lovely Harmony : 
Sang she, in sooth, the perfect symphony 
Of grander Life and ever-waxing Day. 


But on his lyre his fingers could not play, 

And with the song words failed of sympathy ;— 
. Or rather, words were fraught with apathy 

Which stole the beauty of the strain away ; 


Seized he his pencil, and before the shrine 

He limned the Harmony his soul had seen— 
Bewitching fair—divinely pure—serene : 
Translated chords too subtle for the pen 

And made what I had lost of Nature, mine; 
Passed down the eternal Truth from God to men! 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ARTIST. 


By Maurice Baldwin. 


65 


ZY unadorned is of- 


ten beautiful; adorned 


> 


2293 f 
es 


by art, she is always so. 
Lal(s 


C25} We too seldom remem- 
ber our great debt to 
her noble and beautiful influences,— 
forces fer se that have put the elab- 
orate machinery of progress into mo- 


Tt 


tion, and to which men are ever turn- 
ing for renewed strength and energy. 

It was a dream of discovery that 
caused Columbus to set sail toward 
the sunset mysteries of the West; it 
was a dream of gold that lured thou- 
sands across the continent to the El 
Dorado of California, and it was dur- 


ing these years of gold search that 
among the hills and lakes of New 
Hampshire the man was born whose 
pencil was first to make known the 
dream of beauty enshrined amid the 
piney fastnesses of the White Moun- 
tains. 

Creation is a great art gallery, and 


it is full of masterpieces. Perhaps in 


few parts of the world has the Great 
Artist been so lavish with the touch 
of beauty, or so varied in its exhibi- 
tion, as in that region limited by the 
horizon as seen from Lake Winnipe- 
Within this area are gath- 
ered half a dozen lakes unsurpassed 


saukee. 
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in beauty by any lakes in the world. 
Nestling amid the mountains of Sand- 
wich range, they lie like a chain of 
jewels upon the breast of Mother 
Earth, reflecting in their sympathetic 
depths every mood of the changeful 
skies that bend above them. Pine- 
covered lands stretch away from them 
in a crescendo of elevations till they 
reach the mountain heights,—dream- 
ing giants, born 
Nature’s 
mighty travail, 
that the 
magic region in 


of 
guard 


silence and eter- 
nal calm. 

From The Weirs 
the 
looks upon a ma- 
panorama 
of opalescent 
indented 


beholder 
jestic 


water, 
shores, islands, 


and a wall of rug- 


ged mountains. 
Moosilauke, Pros- 
pect, the Hay- 


stacks, Red hill, 
Washington, Tri- 
pyramid, 
conaway, White- J 
face, Paugus, 
Chocorua, Ossipee, and nameless foot- 
hills, detain the vision in this grand 
prospect. In the perspective of the 
lake one can note the position of 
prominent islands—the Stonedam, 
Mark, Governor’s, Long Island, and 
others. Scotland or 
could hardly possess a region where 
the loveliness of nature 
quisitely or so variously exhibited. 
Born at Lake Village, living dur- 
ing his years of youth on the shores 
of the most beautiful expanse of 


Passa- 


Switzerland 


is sO ex- 





Warren Thyng 


water that ever graced a landscape, 
endowed with a sensitive and poetic 
temperament, that could not but be 
impressed by the surpassing beauties 
of his environment, J. Warren Thyng 
was the natural instrument of that 
power which finds a man for every 
necessity, and which 
Franco-Prussian 


gave to the 
soldiery, Detaille; 
to French art, Meissonier; to the 
French peasant- 
ry, Millet; and 
to the lake coun- 
try New 
Hampshire, its 
most notable art- 
ist. 1 


of 


In the rec- 
ords of the New 
England Histor- 
ical and Genea- 
logical society, 
and in Hon. 
Charles H. Bell’s 
history of Exe- 
ter, the family 


from which Mr. 
Thyng is de- 
scended is men- 


tioned as among 
the first to settle 
inthe state. Lake 
Village contained 
but 
when Mr. Thyng’s paternal grand- 
father located in that region and be- 
came one of the prominent citizens of 
that place. Mr. Thyng’s childhood 
passed without event, but early in his 
boyhood he demonstrated that for him 
there was to be a different career from 
that laid out for most of the young 
men who were his associates in the 
little country town of his nativity. 
Unconscious of the power within 
him, he nevertheless accomplished 
enough with pencil and brush to 


four houses 
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Lake Winnipesaukee 


attract the attention of artists whom 
he chanced to meet, and later, with 
the resolution to become an artist, 
no matter what difficulties must be 
surmounted, he went to Boston, 
where his resolute spirit, his impas- 
sioned sincerity of motive, and his 
evident talent, won for him the 
friendship and instruction of the late 
George L. Brown, one of the first 
of American landscape painters, and 
known in Europe as the ‘‘American 
Claude.’’ This excellent tutelage, 
supplemented by the study of 
classical the National 
York, and 
later in the Massachusetts State 
Normal Art school, gave him 
that technical training and ex- 
perience without which the high- 
est genius would be crippled. 
Du Maurier has given in “ Tril- 
by” an excellent picture of art- 
student life in but 
writer has as yet more than 
hinted at the less romantic, but 
not less interesting, life led by 
the art student in York 
or Boston. In these cities Mr. 
Thyng pursued his studies un- 
interruptedly for a number of 
years. In New York he was 
a welcome frequenter of the 


art in 


Academy of New 


Paris, no 


New 


from The Weirs 


studios of such artists as F. E. 
Church, George Innis, and William 
Hart, and the lack of all mannerism 
in his own brush work is no doubt 
the result of this catholicity of train- 
ing. 

The most interesting chapters of 
Mr. Thyng’s life must lie in these 
days of striving, of high purpose, 
of conflict, of toil, until success at 
last seemed in his grasp, and, in 
1872, the directorship of the State 
Art school, at Salem, Mass., was 
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;This position he held with 
lasting credit for eleven years, as 
well as supervising the art work of 
the public schools of that city, and 
many artists who have since attained 
success and fame owe much to the 
conscientious training given by Mr. 


his. 


Thyng in these capacities. In 1883 
he went to Akron, Ohio, where he 
founded the Akron School of Design, 
incorporated by a board of diectors 
composed of the leading citizens of 
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which 


that place,—a_ school 
the tireless energy and ver- 


satile power of the principal 


Ley re 


‘areeterens T 


placed foremost among 
the art institutions of 
the country by labors 
covering a period of 
eight years. He was 
also supervisor of 
drawing in the public 
schools during six of 
these years. 

In the years passed 
in Salem and Akron, 
Mr. Thyng 
number of 


spent a 
months 
each year among the 
lakes and 
of his 


mountains 
native state, 
no artist had 
have done 


gave to the world, by pen and brush, 


and did what done 


before 





and few since 
revelations of the charm and beauty 
of the lake country of New Hamp- 
shire. Every summer found his easel 
pitched upon the hillsides and shores 
about the lakes, and the results of 
his labor brought appreciation of the 
wonderful value of Lake Winnipe- 
saukee as a scenic attraction to the 
outside world. The railroad officials, 
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recognizing the splendid opportunity 
before them the lake 
country of New Hampshire an im- 


for making 


portant summer resort, rapidly fol- 
lowed up the suggestions of the art- 
ist. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thyng’s love for 
the beauty of the lakes was finding 
expression in his works. He wrote 
a book, which ran through a large 
edition, upon Lake Winnipesaukee, 
its history and traditions. By news- 
paper articles, by lectures, and the 
more effective and persuasive beauty 
of his pictures, he gradually drew the 
attention of people in all parts of the 
country to the wonderful attractions 
and picturesque beauty of his beloved 
state. It seemed during these years 
that he had taken upon himself a 
thankless task, but, actuated by a 
pure and unselfish love for his chos- 
en field of effort, he worked on, and 
later the rewards which come to all 
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true and unselfish strivings were his 
in abundance. 

The Harpers employed him as 
special artist; his paintings of lake 
scenery found eager purchasers; his 
drawings were sought after by pub- 
lishers for reproduction, and the art- 
ist had the satisfaction of knowing 
that through 
thousands 


his instrumentality 
yearly visited the lakes 
to find health and pleasure along 
their pine-bordered shores. 

Whittier wrote to him of his en- 
graving, “ Lake Winnipesaukee from 
The Weirs,” ‘‘ Thy beautiful picture 
is the best I have ever seen of our 
lake’’; and for many years the artist 
enjoyed the friendship of the poet 
thus happily won. 

Numerous changes were made by 
Mr. Thyng in the names of certain 
lakes and mountains in the vicinity 
of Winnipesaukee, changes which 
have since received official recogni- 




















Asquam Lake 
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tion in the maps and public doc- 
uments pertaining to the region. 
Long Bay, lying between Lake Vil- 
lage and The Weirs, was given his- 
torical significance by being renamed 
Lake Paugus, after the Indian chief 
who once lived in its vicinity ; Round 
Bay, near Laconia, was called Lake 
Opechee, the Indian name for the 
robins, which flock to its shores 
early in the spring. Lake Winona, 
between Meredith and Ashland, also 
owes its pretty name to Mr. Thyng. 
These changes were the result of 
a most commendable sentiment, and 






















were due to the artist’s poetic appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the sonorous 
old Indian names, fast passing from 
memory in a country too thoughtless 
of the beauty of ancient Indian tra- 
ditions and history. 

Perhaps the leading characteristic 
of Mr. Thyng’s pictorial work is the 
idyllic, the pastoral. His pictures 
are full of the impressive beauty of 
the mountains; they breathe forth 
the charm of meadow lands and pine 
woods, when sky and earth and 
water seem linked in tender and joy- 
ful harmony, when 


‘* Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 


‘ Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.”’ 


His paintings and sketches 
stir in one recollections of long 
summer days spent near blue 
waters, of afternoons dreamed 
away in a boat amid lilies and 
beneath the over-hanging 
branches of water oaks and 
cedars, of moonlit evenings, 
calm and sweet 
with suggestions of 
healthful weariness 
and the promise of 
childlike slumber. 

His illustrations 
accompanying this 
article, indicate a 
wide range of 
achievement, and 
that, too, within the 
limits of Nature’s 
quieter moods. 
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Valley of tr 


and a privilege to look over Mr. 
Thyng’s collection of portfolios and 
sketches. They are full of sugges- 
tions dear to every lover of nature. 

There are pictures which call to 
memory rambles through the flower- 
dotted grass of June, the air full of 
fragrance, vibrant with the soft 
adagio of the winds among odor- 
ous pines, or the babbling lullaby 
of mountain brooks; pictures of 
shaded streams, dim with the green 
twilight of overhanging trees, where 
the speckled trout lurk beneath the 
cover of the rocks; pictures of 
ragged mountain sides, where not so 
long ago bears might have made 
their home; pictures of the lake at 
all times of the day, some with soft, 
blurred shadows made by the level 
light of dawn, some with the glare 
of noonday in them, and others 
sweet with the illusory charm of twi- 
light. There are pictures of farm- 
houses nestling among great ma- 


e Pemige 


wassett in Winter 


ples, of country roadways, of wood- 
land paths, dainty bits of mountain 
and lake scenery, drawn with a vital 
touch and extraordinary facility of 
expressing with a few touches the 
boundless variety and beauty of na- 
ture. 

‘The Old Mill’’ is one of the most 
beautiful of Mr. Thyng’s paintings; 
in subject and treatment it appeals to 
the highest sense of the beautiful, 
and challenges a most critical appre- 
ciation of the methods by which the 
effects are produced. 


Mosses cover the Old Mill, 

And its broken wheel is still ; 

On the stream’s untroubled breast 
Spotless lilies rear their crest, 

But the willows whisper yet 
Things these three cannot forget. 


Days when all the world was young, 
Days when happy children sung 
Underneath the willows songs 

With no burden of life’s wrongs ; 
Days when work, with merry sound, 
Filled the sun’s unclouded round. 
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Stream and Mill are dreaming o’er 
All the busy days of yore, 

When, with many a creak and strain, 
They once ground the farmer’s grain, 
And a half-sad beauty clings 

To the worn-out, useless things. 


O sweet Lustre of Decay, 

Bloom of things that pass away! 
Thou dost lend a tender grace 

To the Past’s time-softened face ; 
Sweet and dim the old days seem, 
Like our memories of a dream. 


Besides admirable technical qual- 
ities, the painting of “The Old Mill” 
(its prototype in reality still standing 
at Gilford, N. H.) possesses in an 
extraordinary degree that pathetic 
charm and suggestive beauty which 
linger about all ruined and pictu- 
resque objects. To the impression 
which the fine coloring displayed in 
the painting of the natural environ- 
ment of the old mill makes upon the 
beholder is added the entrancing sad- 
ness, the reminiscent feeling invoked 
by the mill itself. It requires no crit- 
ical analysis of the artist’s methods 
to understand and appreciate the 
effect and value of the picture, and 
herein lie its greatest claims to merit 
—a total absence of mannerism, and 
effects produced by the simplest and 
most natural methods. 

These characteristics are equally 
noticeable in other paintings by Mr. 
Thyng; in ‘‘Asquam Lake’’ they 
are apparent in a marked degree. 
The picture is a masterpiece in grays. 
The water is still, and suggests the 
near approach of twilight, harmoniz- 
ing the amber-lighted sky with the 
rich grays and the stronger hues of 
the shore. 

The chief beauty and the triumph 
of art in the picture lie in the diffu- 
sion of the golden tone of declining 
day throughout the particulars of the 
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scene. The effect upon the beholder 


is one of sadness, the gentle melan- 
choly that comes from the contem- 
plation of objects seen in the magical 
glory of infinite and all- pervading 
light. 

In his color work, Mr. Thyng has 
Had he been 
less devoted to making artists of oth- 


approached greatness. 


ers, he doubtless would have accom- 





The Peak of Chocorua 


plished more with his own brush. 
As it is, his sincerity, high aspira- 
tion, and delicate appreciation of the 
significance and beauty of nature, 
have made the brush in his hands a 
slender tongue of wonderful power for 
expressing the most poetic and sub- 
tler truths of form and color. By in- 
stinct, and in his love of beauty for 
its own sake, he is essentially an 
idealist; not the idealism represented 
by that class of pictorial madness put 
forth by Manet and his followers, but 
the beautiful faith that believes that 
from the loveliness of earth we derive 
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our concepts of heaven, and, there- 
fore, that any representation of spir- 
itual beauty must be true in its essen- 
tial details to the material facts before 
us. 

His own definition of the difference 
idealistic and realistic art 
aptly illustrates the attitude of the 
two schools of painting towards the 


between 


same pictorial material. 

‘‘For instance,’’ he says, ‘‘ two 
artists are strolling down a country 
road on a summer day; one of them 
the 
Presently, they come to a cottage 
nestling beneath the shadows of a 
majestic oak. About the 


roses ; 


is a_ realist, other idealist. 


an 


door are 
clambering morning - glories 
screen the sunlight from the little 
windows ; on the roof lichens have 
softened with dull green the weather- 
beaten gray of the shingles. . From 
the road a grassy path leads to the 
door through a garden where quaint, 
old-fashioned flowers are growing in 
charming disorder and luxuriance, 
sunflowers and hollyhocks, poppies 
and marigolds, delicate sweet-peas, 
and over a half-decayed tree stump 
the running fire of the nasturtium 
vine 


flowers such 





as our grand- 
mothers loved long ago when they 
were young and could find beauty in 
the old blossoms that no one cares for 
nowadays. 

‘‘In the grassy walk a little child 
is playing, and the clear sunshine 
and the blue heavens seem reflected 
in her golden curls and her wide 
eyes, and the joy of the carolling 
birds in the old oak sounds sweetly 
in her voice as she talks to herself 
and laughs out the untroubled blithe- 
someness of her childish heart. 

‘‘One of the artists pitches his 
easel before the scene, and with 


quick brush strives to place upon his 
canvas something of the beauty be- 
fore him—the little cottage and the 
oak, and the spots of color in the old- 
fashioned garden, and the child with 
the sunlight in her hair, and bits of 
heaven in the idealist 
paints on and on, and his picture 





her eyes 
embodies a perfectly beautiful mem- 
ory of a summer day. By and by 
you wonder what has become of his 
companion, the realist ; he is nowhere 
to be seen; you search for him, and 
then—By George! there he is at the 
back of the cottage, and has painted 
a faultlessly truthful picture of the 
ash barrel and the woodshed ! ”’ 

In his black and white work Mr. 
Thyng possesses in a signal degree 
the quality of suggestiveness. True 
concentration in art is not meagre- 
ness in drawing; it means to so draw 
that every line will have a signifi- 
cance in /’ensemble, and in this re- 
spect Mr. Thyng’s newspaper illus- 
trations are equal to those of any 
artist in the country. To add or 
subtract a line, or a bit of black, in 
some of his drawings, would be to 
weaken them, so true is his sense of 
the amount of work necessary to con- 
vey the representation of his subject. 
His illustrated articles upon the pic- 
turesque in New Hampshire scenery, 
over the signature of ‘‘ Stranger,’’ 
have attracted much attention. 

All through these years, whose 
summer vacations have been filled 
with pen and ink and color work by 
the margins of New Hampshire’s 
lakes, Mr. Thyng has had long and 


highly successful experience as in- 


structor in drawing in public schools, 
where his skill as teacher has been 
strengthened by constant professional 
His lectures upon art edu- 


practice. 
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cation, as a branch of public school 
instruction, have been for years re- 
garded as authority. 

At present Mr. Thyng is director 
and teacher of drawing in the pub- 
lic schools of Manchester. 

In person, Mr. Thyng is tall, and 
his reserve of manner with stran- 
gers is in marked contrast with his 
thoughtful attention and cordiality 
with friends. 
degree Mason. 


He is a thirty-second 





To this man, who has contributed 
by labors covering a quarter of a 
century, so materially to the appre- 
ciation of the beautiful scenery of 
the lake country of our state, and 
to the advancement of art education 
as a factor in public school instruc- 
tion, has come the 
success achieved ; 


fine reward of 
and, with return- 
summers, seeing the lakes of 
New Hampshire advance in ever in- 
creasing public admiration. 


ing 


A REVERIE. 


By Minadel. 


As I sit beside the burning logs 
And watch their flare and glow, 
There awaken a passionate longing 


And dreams of long ago. 


Ijsee, in the dance and sparkle 

Of the flames of livid light, 

My childhood’s joys, when with books and toys, 
The world to me seemed bright. 


Thus musing, I gaze and wonder 
How like to our lives the fire ; 

The struggle, the chase, the plunder 
To reach our heart’s desire. 


I see in the dying embers 
Life’s fitful strife for light ; 
Its brightness slowly fading, 
The ashes ever in sight. 
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But, is this the end of the brightness, 
The gleam, the fire, and glow? 

Is there nothing to hope or look for 
As the end of things below ? 


Yes! far up through that darkened chimney 
Shine the stars and God’s own fire bright : 
The firelight gleam is only a dream, 

And we awake in the realms of light. 
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By H. H. Metcalf. 


THOMAS O. TAYLOR, SANBORNTON, 


The old Taylor homestead in San- 
bornton, whereon five generations of 
the name have dwelt,—descending 
from Jonathan, who came with his 
father, Nathan Taylor, from Strat- 
ham and settled on the place in 1773, 
to Thomas, the son of Jonathan, and 
to Andrew J., son of Thomas—is now 
owned and occupied by Thomas Os- 
good Taylor, son of Andrew J. and 
and Polly (Osgood) ‘Taylor, born 
July 28, 1851, who was reared and 
has always had his home on the farm, 
receiving his education at the district 
schools and at the New Hampton In- 
stitution. 

Being the only son, he was asso- 
ciated with his father in the man- 
agement of the farm, and thus con- 
tinued after his marriage, January 25, 
1876, with Miss Cinda W. Heath of 
Bristol, and upon his father’s death, 
some six years later, the property 
passed into his hands. The farm, 
which is located one mile from San- 
bornton Square and five miles from 
Tilton, on the stage road to New 
Hampton, contains about 300 acres 
of land, of which 50 acres are mowing 

















Thomas O. Taylor 


and tillage, the amount of hay crop 
being about 50 tons. Mr. Taylor 
has a silo, but in recent years has 
raised Hungarian instead of ensi- 
lage, as a supplementary feeding crop. 
For many years Mr. Taylor and his 
father made the raising of oxen and 
steers a specialty, producing many 
premium cattle of the Hereford 
strain. Of late, dairying has been 
the leading feature of his farm opera- 
tions, the number of cows ranging 
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The Taylor Homestead, Sanborntor 


from 15 to 20. He uses the De 
Laval separator, being the first in 
the county to adopt it, and markets 
his butter at Franklin. He is an en- 
thusiastic Hereford breeder, and his 
fine herd took first money at the last 
Tilton and Rochester fairs, though 
coming in competition at the latter 
with cattle from different parts of 
New England. He also produces a 
considerable amount of maple syrup, 
being among the first to adopt im- 
proved methods in its manufacture, 
as he is prompt to utilize advanced 
ideas in all lines of agricultural work. 

Mr. Taylor was a charter member 
of Harmony grange, Sanbornton, 
and its first secretary, serving five 
years. He has since been two years 
master, and also for two years master 
of Belknap County Pomona grange. 
He was active in the organization of 
the State Grange Fair association, 
and has served as superintendent of 
the forage and cattle departments, 
and also as general superintendent 
for several years, until January, 1896, 
when he was elected treasurer of the 
association. He is also a director of 
the Sanbornton Town Fair associa- 
tion, and has been treasurer of the 


same, and a director of the town Fire 
Insurance company. 

Politically, he is a Democrat; has 
served his town as collector of taxes 
and town treasurer several years, and 
has been the candidate of his party 
for county commissioner. He is a 
member of Harmony Lodge, I. O. 
O. F., of Tilton, and an attendant at 
the Baptist church in Sanbornton. 


JOHN BAILEY, CLAREMONT. 


Among the steady-going, thought- 
ful, and successful farmers of the 
first-class agricultural town of Clare- 
mont is John Bailey, a native of the 
neighboring town of Unity, son of 
Eaton and Elizabeth Wright (Sparl- 
ing) Bailey,. born June 30, 1833. 
Both his parents were of English de- 
scent; hence the persevering spirit 
and sturdy character which he has 
ever manifested. He attended the 
ungraded school until sixteen years 
of age, after which he pursued the 
study of the higher branches in the 
academies at Washington and Clare- 
mont, preparatory to a course at 
Dartmouth, but was forced to aban- 
don the latter on account of poor 
health, and entered the dry-goods 
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house of a brother at Claremont, 
where he eontinued three years, but 
was finally compelled to abandon this 
business from the same reason that 
compelled the relinquishment of the 
college course. 

About this time he was united in 
marriage with the only daughter of 
Laban Ainsworth of Claremont, and, 
purchasing a large farm on the Con- 
necticut river, commenced farming in 
earnest. He studied methods care- 
fully, and determined not to turn a 
furrow without thorough fertilization 
of the soil, so as to secure the largest 
crops that the land was capable of 
producing, realizing, as he did, that 
the cost of producing 150 bushels of 
corn per acre is but little more than 
that of 75 bushels, while the land 
would thus be left capable of pro- 
ducing two and one-half tons of hay 
per acre instead of a ton, or a ton and 
a half. 

Mr. Bailey’s present farm is sit- 
uated on the Connecticut, about one 
mile south of Claremont Junction, 
and contains 205 acres, of which 75 
acres is tillage, the balance pasture 
and woodland. He cuts about 100 
tons of English hay, and harvests 
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from 1,000 to :,500 bushels of ears of 
corn, and from 500 to 700 bushels of 
oats annually, most of which is con- 
sumed on the farm. Since the ex- 
periment station at Hanover and 
Durham has been in operation, Mr. 
Bailey has followed closely the ex- 
periments in dairying, feeding stock, 
and raising crops. He believes that 
much has been reduced to science 
and that the thinking farmer can add 
materially to his store of knowledge 
from the bulletins issued from the 
station from time to time. 

The New England farmer has had 
much to contend with in the last 
twenty years, and Mr. Bailey early 
began to fortify himself against cheap 
wool, mutton, beef, grain, etc., raised 
in the West, by giving up these in- 
dustries and going into dairying, sup- 
plemented by the raising of swine. 
He has kept from 20 to 40 cows, and 
raised and fattened as many hogs 
each year. His butter is sold at 
wholesale at 25 cents per pound the 
entire year. 

Mr. Bailey had always turned a 
deaf ear to all suggestions of office- 
holding until the new school law 
went into effect, when, being a firm 
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believer in all its provisions, he ac- 
cepted a position as a member of the 
board of education. In that capacity 
he served two successive terms, dur- 
ing which time a new school build- 
ing was erected and many of the 
old ones, in sparsely settled districts, 
abandoned, the scholars being con- 
veyed to graded schools in central 
points. At the expiration of his 
term of office, he had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving the schools much 
improved in method, and the stand- 
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ard in the intermediate and gram- 
mar grades raised materially, while 
the friction attendant upon the 
change had subsided, and the peo- 
ple became eminently satisfied with 
the change. 

Mr. Bailey has a son and three 
daughters. 
Claremont. 


The son is a farmer in 

*y* ° 

I'wo married daughters 
Antrim. The youngest, 
unmarried, is a teacher. In politics, 
he is an earnest Republican; in re- 
ligion, an Episcopalian. 


reside in 


THE NEW YEAR. 


By Henry Kalloch Rowe. 


The days of winter are come once more, 
The ice is thick on the meadow now, 

And the snow-birds gather about the door 
Or shiver near-by on a leafless bough. 

The old year is dead and the new instead 

On a snow bank pillows its infant head, 
While its watchful herald, the evening star, 
Shines clear and cold in the heavens afar. 


The new-born year comes not alone, 
All unattended, an uncrowned queen, 
For thronging gaily about her throne 
The spirits of earth and of sky are seen. 
And heaven’s own light on the wings of night 
Joins earth in its welcome of delight, 
And the winter wraps the tender form 
With a snow-white mantle to keep it warm. 


The days are cold but seldom drear 
If hearts like the sunbeams keep them bright ; 
And cheerily comes the glad new year 
To fill our souls with life and light. 
So may joy and peace with the years increase, 
And the blessings of happy youth ne’er cease, 
And though years grow old and fade and die, 
There ’s eternal life in the by and by. 











WATER LILIES. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS PALMER’S BEAUTIFUL PAINTING. 
By C. Fennie Swaine. 


When morn folded back the curtains 
That draped a world in repose, 
From the fragrant rifts in the ripples 
The sweet white lilies uprose ; 
And to gather the swaying beauties, 
A boat glided down the stream, 
And the fairest of all were chosen 
To enwreathe in an artist’s dream. 


‘‘Ah,’’ said the creamy blossoms 
With a quiver of delight, 
‘*My beautiful, queenly sisters, 
You may sleep in the lake to-night ; 
As for us, this artist lady, 
In a rare old crystalline vase, 
Will keep us awake in nectar 
To study our beauty and grace. 


‘* Of the countless milk-white lilies 
That bloom on a score of lakes, 

We alone may be immortal 
In the beautiful picture she makes ; 

We are proud in the hand that holds us, 
We are sure of its masterful skill ; 

Ah, my sisters! You ’ll fade in the river 
But we ’ll bloom on her canvas still. 


‘‘ Though we are but river lilies, 
With only a summer name, 
¥ Joy, joy, we shall grow immortal 
Through the artist’s undying fame ; 
We shall live in a beautiful picture 
Which time cannot rival or mar, 
For we are the artist’s ideal 
Whose name is in a star.”’ 


Thus said the lilies, nodding 
To the lilied waves of blue ; 
And the seers of the silver river 
Bore a prophecy sweet and true ; 
For we gaze on the speaking canvas 
Aglow in the morning flush, 
And in kissing the hand with the lilies 
We kiss the hand with the brush. 

















POLLY TUCKER. 


By Annie F. 


Conwell. 


CHAPTER V. 


JONDAY, December 5. 





I have told Mother 
| just how matters stand 
a between Joe and me 
G= ~~) a ie 

= and I am glad it is 
over. Although I could see that 


she was greatly disappointed, she 
did not reproach me. She seemed 
to think I had been hasty in my 
decision, until I told her more fully 
than I ever before had, how I felt 
about Joe and his proposal. 

‘Well, child,’’ she ** you 
must do as you think best, but I 
hope Joseph was wrong about Mr. 
Ladd having anything to do with 
your sending the poor boy away. 
You have grown up together, and 
you know him to be an honest, reli- 
able young man, a good son, and 
kind to his neighbors. He is smart 
and capable, too, and that should not 
be overlooked. As for Mr. Ladd, we 
have little in common,—only an ac- 
quaintance, which he will be very 
likely to forget as soon as he leaves 
Riverside. And, Polly, I think the 
less you see of him, the better for 
your peace of mind, for he is an un- 
usually pleasing young man, and you 
have met few such. His place is in 
the fashionable world; yours, in a 
quiet country home. Think of these 
things, my daughter, and let your 
own good sense guide you in your 
treatment of him when he calls.’’ 


said, 


I sat through all this, assenting to 
the truth of it, but angry and rebel- 
lious at heart. Why should I be 
debarred from what is called good 
society, just for lack of money, or 
why should it be out of the ques- 
tion for one in Mr. Ladd’s position 
to think of marriage with a girl in 
mine ? 

I wish I could have a chance with 
those girls who consider themselves 
so superior to me; I know I could 
improve if I had the opportunities 
for going to school and into refined 
society, which they were born to. I 
can’t have them, and it’s of no use 
to fret about it. 
right thing for me to do, that is, to 
devote myself to my home, and let 
all thoughts of anything else go. I 
will not marry as I can, and I cannot 
marry as I would. Not that I think 
or care so much about marrying any- 
body, only as thoughts of her future 
position in life come to every girl. 
But Mother has opened my eyes to 
certain facts, to which my pleasure 
at having agreeable company had 
blinded me. 

Now, Mr. Ladd may come or go as 
he pleases; it is nothing to me. I 
wonder what Father will say when 
he knows about Joe! But there, I 


There is just one 


can’t help what he says; I am the 
one to be suited, after all, and I am 
glad to be free. 
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Thurs., Dec. 15. 

This afternoon, before Mother and 
I had had time to change our gowns, 
Mr. Ladd rode up to the door. I 
wanted to run away, but he caught 
sight ‘of me in passing the window, 
and so I had to stay and see him. 
Besides, I hardly think Mother cares 
to entertain such people, for she al- 
ways hands them over to me; so, if 
I had made my escape, she would 
have trotted up-stairs and brought 
me down. 

I was thankful that my gown was 
tidy and my hair smooth,—our kitch- 
en is always neat—so I felt quite at 
ease in spite of not being dressed up. 
Mr. Ladd said he had called to ask 
me to take him to the wishing well, 
as I had promised, so after chatting 
for a few minutes we started off. The 
well is in plain sight from the kitchen 
window, but somehow it took us quite 
a while to get to it, and once there, 
Mr. Ladd was in no sort of haste to 
go back to the house. 

He said, ‘‘I suppose the charm 
doesn’t hold good after the first of 
November, does it? Well, no mat- 
ter, I’ll take a wish and drink to the 
success of it, if I am a little late!’’ 

I tried to be as sedate and matter- 
of-fact as possible, for I kept Mother's 
hints in mind; but one might as well 
try to be dignified with a blackbird. 

He chattered away as gaily as pos- 
sible, and I thought he did not notice 
my poor little attempt at reserve until 
he undeceived me by suddenly ex- 
claiming,—‘‘ Why, what a demure 
expression! I’m going to relieve 
your anxiety and brighten your face 
by telling you what Auntie said to 
me for running away from her guests 
Thanksgiving, for I know that 
what you are worrying about!’’ and 
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unheeding my amused disclaimer, he 
went on as if I had not spoken. When 
she began her reprimand, he had 
been sitting in the window-seat read- 
ing till he was drowsy, and her sub- 
ject wasn’t the most inspiring one in 
He said he wanted me to 
remember these facts in excuse for 
what followed. 

She began by telling him how sorry 
she was that he had been so lacking 
in courtesy towards her friends as to 
desert them entirely. They wondered 
why he did not return after it was 
time to expect him, and were dis- 
appointed that he did not, as they 
wanted to hear him sing. They were 
old friends of the family, and what if 
they were not quite agreeable to him ? 
He should remember that a young 
man of twenty-two is no longer a 
boy, to be governed only by impulse, 
etc. 

For some time he felt distinctly 
ashamed of himself, but the good 
soul talked on and on until her voice 
grew faint and fainter, and finally 
ceased ; when he came to himself, his 
aunt was nowhere to be seen, and the 
maid was just bringing in the candles. 
‘* Horrors!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘if I had 
not added to my other sins the enor- 
mity of going sound asleep while my 
Aunt was talking to me! How’s 
that for an example of dutiful atten- 
tion?’”’ 

“Bad enough,” I replied. “ Was’nt 
she angry with you, and what sort of 
penance did you have to pay ?”’ 

‘‘Angry? not a bit, and as for do- 
ing penance, Aunt evidently consid- 
ers me a hopeless case as far as her 
ability to reform me goes, so she sor- 
rowfully ‘hoped my nap had done 
me good,’ and dropped the subject. 
She is quite a talker, you know, and 


the world. 
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now when she begins a story, she 
watches me to see that I don’t drop 
off again. She doesn’t half do me 
justice, for she had talked a full half 
hour before I lost one word of her 
remarks.’’ : 

We had reached the house by this 
time, and, as Mr. Ladd declined to 
come in, Mother came to the door to 
bid him good-by. Just as he started 
off, he said he would like to call 
again soon, if it would be quite agree- 
able to all, with a look of inquiry at 
Mother, who certainly had been a 
shade less cordial in her manner 
towards him than on previous occa- 
sions. Mother hastened to invite 
him to call whenever he liked, for 
she would consider it a grave offense 
to be deficient in courtesy towards 
any of the Sherburne family. So he 
is coming again,—soon. 


Thursday, Dec. 22. 


Sure enough, Mr. Ladd did come 
again soon. All the young people of 
the neighborhood were going off on 
a coasting expedition last Monday, 
and Charlie and I were on our way to 
call the Seavey girls, when, just op- 
posite Mr. Foye’s house, we met Mr. 
Ladd on his way to our house. 

Of course we offered to go back, 
but he would not hear a word to that, 
so he turned about and walked along 
with us to the Seavey’s, where the 
girls, who were waiting for us, came 
out and joined us. They were de- 
lighted to see Mr. Ladd and at once 
invited him to make one of the party 
for the afternoon. He seemed pleased 
to go, and we went off in high spirits. 
The air was sharp with frost and the 
snow crushed crisply under our feet. 
Presently we came to the hill, where 
we found a group of boys and girls, 
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who greeted us with shouts of wel- 
come. 

We joined them, and as there were 
only about a dozen of us there was 
room enough for all on one long bob- 
sled. Down the steep hill we flew, 
the keen wintry air feeling like icy 
needles as we rushed through it, 
when, suddenly, in the midst of our 
glee, the runner struck a stump and 
over we went, sled, load, and all! 
There was a firm crust on the snow, 
and on this we rolled and slid along, 
some bringing up against a rock or 
bush, and others keeping on to the 
foot of the hill. 

Off to one side of the hill there 
is a deep hollow, where the snow is 
heaped almost to the level of the hill 
and where the crust is less firm than 
anywhere else. Down into this drift 
shot two of the party, rolling, scram- 
bling, and screaming, the icy crust 
breaking under their weight and pre- 
cipitating them into the soft snow be- 
neath. The rest of us took shorter 
trips, so we picked ourselves up as 
speedily as possible and hurried over 
to the hollow, whence muffled cries 
proceeded. 

There we found something that 
looked like a bundle of clothing, 
which upon investigation proved to 
be Eunice Leavitt and Mary Seavey. 
They were nearly buried in the drift 
and Eunice was screaming as well as 
she could with her face half buried in 
the snow. 

‘‘What’s the matter, girls, are you 
hurt?’’ we anxiously inquired. 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ replied Mary, 
as she struggled upright and shook 
the snow out of her clothes. ‘‘If I 
be I, as I hope I may be, I believe 
I’m all right.’’ 

‘‘Come, Eunice, if you are not 
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hurt, do stop that noise, and let the 
girls help you up,’’ she added, see- 
ing that Eunice, resisting our efforts 
to assist her, still lay screaming and 
moaning, a forlorn little heap on the 
snow. 

“T can’t! I can’t, Mary! I’m dead /” 
she sobbed. ‘‘Don’t you see that I 
am killed? Oh, dear! Oh, de-ar/’’ 

‘*Well, I must say your voice is 
pretty good for a girl’s,’’ 
laughed Mary, as resolutely 
pulled Eunice up and stood her on 
her feet. ‘‘I don’t believe but what 
you are more frightened than hurt, 
after all.’’ 

‘*Why, Mary Seavey! I guess I 
know whether I’m dead or not! I 
know my head is broken, for I heard 
it crack, so there! If you don’t 
believe it is, I'll just prove it,’’ re- 
torted Eunice rather crossly. 

So she untied her hood, shook the 
snow out of it, and very gently 
passed her hand over the top of her 
head. All the party had gathered 
around her by this time, and were 
watching her anxiously. 

‘‘Why! I don’t think my head ¢s 
broken, after all!’’ she exclaimed 
joyfully. ‘‘It is this!’’ and she held 
up the fragments of her back comb, 
which the fall had smashed. We 
shouted with laughter, in the reac- 
tion from our fright, and straight- 
ening our damaged attire as well as 
we could, we started off to look up 
the sled. 

Then, for the first time, we missed 
Mr. Ladd. 

We rushed to the scene of our 
disaster and there we found him. 
One side of his forehead was badly 
scratched and bruised and he was 
pinned down by the heavy sled 
which lay across one leg. His eyes 


dead 
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were closed and he neither spoke nor 
moved, while his face was deadly 
pale. 

We girls were dreadfully frightened 
and were sure that he was dead, but 
the boys tried to make us think that 
he was only shamming and would 
spring up presently and laugh at us 
for being so easily duped. But they 
soon found that there was no sham- 
ming about that set, white face and 
motionless figure, so we made him a 
sort of couch by spreading our shawls 
and wraps on the sled, and the boys 
drew him to our house. 

Very gently and carefully they 
bore him from the sled to Mother’s 
room and laid him on the bed, and 
then a sad company of young people 
wended their way to their several 
homes. As soon as Father saw Mr. 
Ladd, he started Charlie off for Dr. 
Pierpont and Major Sherburne, both 
of whom came to him at once. 
Meanwhile, Father and Mother had 
worked unceasingly to restore Mr. 
Ladd to consciousness, but with- 
out success. Once he opened his 
eyes for a moment, then closed them, 
and again became unconscious. The 
doctor shook his head as he looked 
at Mr. Ladd, and said, ‘‘I don’t 
more than half like that stupor. 
Which of you two men,’’ looking 
from Major S. to Father, ‘‘ will help 
me examine the youngster ? ’’ 

Major Sherburne was so unnerved 
by the accident and the sight of Mr. 
Ladd’s pale face as to be practically 
helpless. The doctor saw this, and 
said to him very kindly, “ Now, Major, 
if you will entertain Mrs. Tucker in 
the other room for awhile, Mr. Tucker 
and I will try to find out how bad a 
job we have in hand, and let you 
know as soon as possible.’’ The Ma- 
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jor demurred a little, but as Mother 
stood by the door waiting for him, 
he soon gave up and meekly followed 
her out of the room. 

After what seemed a /ong time, 
Father came out of the bed-room and 
reported a badly bruised head and a 
broken leg as the extent of Mr. Ladd’s 
injuries; but that he must, on no ac- 
count, be moved for the present, or 
brain In that 
case, the utmost care and most faith- 
ful nursing would be required to pre- 
vent serious results. 

What a woful ending to our good 
time! But Mother is a capital nurse, 


fever would result. 


CHAP’ 


Dec. 25. 

I left you rather abruptly the last 
time that I was up here, for Mother 
called me before I had told you how 
Mr. Ladd was after he was first hurt. 
For the first week he was very ill, 
and there was a strong tendency to 
brain fever, but Dr. Pierpont finally 
got those symptoms under control, 
and since then he has gained a little 
every day. 

When I opened my eyes this Christ- 
mas morning, and remembered all the 
suspense and anxiety of the past two 
weeks, now happily at an end, I felt as 
if I must make some recognition of 
this day, which bids fair to be such a 
direful anniversary to us all. In spite 
of its being, as I’ve been taught, a 
Popish custom, I like the practice of 
decorating one’s home at this time 
with boughs as fresh and green as 
the memory of the great event which 
they commemorate should be in each 
heart. The frozen earth has little to 
attract at this season, but I thought 
the house could at least be made 
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and I know if good care will avail 
anything, he will soon be about again. 
I was so thankful that the dreadful 
thing which seemed to have come to 
us had passed by, at least for the 
time, that there was no room in my 
heart for any other feeling than grati- 
tude. 

Major S. waited, fidgeting and ner- 
vous, until the bone was set and the 
patient comfortable; then, after mak- 
ing arrangements with Mother for the 
he and Dr. P. 
went off together to tell Madam S. 
the particulars and extent of the 
accident. 


care of the invalid, 


VI. 


bright and cheery, so in spite of 


uncertainty as to what Father and 
Mother might say, I ran out into the 
woods behind the house, and, with 
Charlie’s help, brought in some hem- 
lock boughs and evergreen and hung 
them up all around the room. 

When Father came in, he looked 
at them and smiled but made no re- 
mark about them, and Mother only 
“You 
might spend your time to better ad- 
vantage than in decking the house 
out so, Daughter,” but did 
not tell me to take them down, I felt 
pleased and satisfied with my attempt 
at keeping Christmas,—quite as if I 


shook her head as she said, 


as she 


had won a victory. The bed-room 
door was ajar, and Mr. Ladd caught a 
glimpse of the greenery in the kitchen 
and seemed gratified, I thought, for 
he said to Mother, ‘‘ How bright and 
cheery those decorations look.’’ He 
is Episcopalian born and bred, and 
has always been used to seeing the 
house, as well as the church, deco- 
rated at Christmas, and now that he 
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is ill among strangers, no doubt he 


feels more at home on account of 


them. 
I think some of the Christmas spirit 
found 


its way into heart and 


caused me to remember the angels’ 


my 


song,—‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to 
” *T* . 
men. There had been anger in my 
heart towards Joseph Mason, and I 
had refused to bow to him when he 
stood in the doorway as I passed his 
Of 
course I cannot seek him, but I de- 


father’s house, a few days ago. 


cided this morning to speak to him 
the next time we meet; and really, 
after this resolution was taken, I felt 
more quiet and as if I were willing to 
do as I would be done by, than I had 
since our quarrel. 
Sat., Dec. 
Just ten days ago we took that dis- 
astrous slide down hill! 
year ago, at least. 
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It seems a 
I am glad to be 
able to tell you that Mr. Ladd is im- 
He 
gets very tired of staying in bed so 
long, so Father has told him that he 
shall bed up in the 
kitchen, where he can be with the 
family. 


proving in health every day. 


have a made 
He wouldn't listen to being 
sent into the parlor, as Father at first 
suggested, but declares there’s no 
place half so nice in which to play 
invalid as our kitchen; so if he is as 
well to-morrow as he is to-day, Father 
and Charlie are going to bring him 
out. 
Sun., Jan. 1. 

The first day of the year, and the 
proper time to make good resolu- 
tions. As I never can keep more 
than one of a list, I am going to con- 
dense the whole into this one resolve: 
To do my whole 


duty cheerfully, 
whether it is entirely pleasant to me 
The day is clear, and would 


or not. 
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be cold if our big fire did not flaunt 
such fierce defiance to the frosty air 
indoors as to vanquish it entirely. 
Everything in the kitchen looked 
homelike and cosy, when the bed- 
room door opened and we heard Mr. 
I, announce, ‘‘Lo! the conquering 
hero comes!’’ and then Father and 
Charlie appeared, bearing our patient 
between them. They laid him on 
the broad sofa opposite the fire, while 
Mother brought Grandmother’s swing- 
ing screen from the parlor to shade 
his eyes from the firelight, and alto- 
gether he was as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and as happy as a school-boy 
on the first day of vacation. He 
looks thin and quite pale, but the 
brightness of his expression is just 
the same as it was when he was well. 

Major and Madam Sherburne came 
to see him to-day, and were surprised 
to find him out of bed. They were 
delighted at the marked improvement 
in his condition, and his aunt was a 
good deal affected at the first sight 
of his pale face. She kissed him 
very tenderly, and said, ‘‘My dear 
boy, you don’t know how thankful 
I am to find you so much better than 


I expected! O Alfred!’’ she ex- 
claimed the next moment, ‘‘ how 
much you look like your mother! 


Now that you are pale, you are the 
perfect likeness of my dear sister.’’ 
And she sat by the sofa, gazing into 
his face, with streaming eyes, until 
Mr. Ladd began to get a little ner- 
vous, for he is still weak. The good 
woman was so glad and thankful that 
she forgot that so many tears, even 
joyful ones, might not be pleasant 
toasick man. But, as usual, Major 
Sherburne came to the rescue. 

He shook hands heartily with Mr. 
Ladd, and said in his genial way, 
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“Well done, my boy! Upon my 
word, you look /v0 comfortable, alto- 
gether. I don’t half believe in that 
broken leg, Wife. He has found a 
comfortable place to lounge in, and, 
with so much to admire,’’—with a 
comprehensive glance at the fire and 
then at me,—‘‘I should n’t wonder 
if he were all winter getting well.’’ 

**T don’t know but you and I had 
better bundle him off home and see 
how long he would stand his room 
and John,—eh, Alfred?’’ 

“And see how long John would 
stand me, you mean, sir. No, I am 
very well satisfied to be left just where 
Iam. I knew what I was about when 
I rolled off that sled into the bosom 
of this family,’’ laughed Alfred. 

“There, what did I tell you, Wife?” 
cried Major S. 

‘Well, Alfred, you couldn't be in 
better hands, if you must be away 
from home,’’ said Madam S.; ‘‘ but 
you must not get restless and impa- 
tient at being housed so long, for 
Mrs. Tucker has had a great deal of 
care on account of your accident, and 
you must n’t make her any more trou- 
ble than you are obliged to.’’ 

“No, Aunt, I’ll remember,” meekly 
replied Mr. L. 

Just then Major Sherburne and 
Mr. Ladd looked at each other and 
laughed. It was so funny to hear 
Madam S. talk to Mr. L. 
were a little boy. 

‘‘ What are you two laughing at, I 
should like to know?”’ 
looking from 
surprise. 

**Oh, nothing,’’ laughed Major S., 
‘‘only you need not worry about 
Alfred’s getting ‘restless and impa- 
tient.’ ’”’ 

After chatting a while longer, the 


as if he 


she asked, 


one to the other in 
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Sherburnes went away, but before 
they left they promised to send Mr. 
Ladd some books which he wanted. 


As soon as they were gone, Mother 
sent us all out of the room, for she 
said Mr. L,. was very tired and ought 


to have a nap; so I came up here to 
you. 
Tues., Jan. 3. 

It is only two days since my New 
Year's resolve was confided to you,— 
and, fortunately, to you alone. I felt 
quite good, and ready to make a 
brave fight against discontent and 
my faults generally, two days ago; 
but now I am humiliated to find my- 
self less sincere and generous than I 
thought I was. You ought to be 
very glad, my diary, that you are a 
quiet, sensible book, instead of an 
impulsive, contradictory, silly girl 
But I'll tell you what has 
sent me to you, half penitent and 
wholly impatient at my shortcom- 
ings, and then you can judge if I 
ought not to feel as I do. 

You see, we were all in the kitchen, 
last evening, just after Father and 
Charlie had taken Mr. Ladd to his 
room, when in walked Joseph Mason! 
He hasn’t been here before since our 
trouble, and at first I was too much 
surprised to see him to wonder what 
he came for. I soon found out, how- 
ever, for after a little general conver- 
sation, he asked me outright if he 
could see me by myself for a few 
minutes. I said ‘‘ Yes,’’ and led the 
way into the parlor. I knew well 
enough that we should nearly freeze, 
for it is as cold as Nova Zembla in 
there; but I was just hateful enough 
to think, ‘‘ Well, if it is cold, he 
won't stay long.’’ I was ashamed 
of myself at once, for the poor boy 
looked so manly and someway differ- 


like me! 
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ent from my boyish playmate Joe, 
that I was half inclined to be shy. 
He began to tell me why he wanted 
to see me alone almost as soon as I 
had set down the candle. He said, 
“Polly, I want to apologize for speak- 
ing so rudely to you the last time that 
I thought then that I 
had some excuse for doing so, but I 


I was here. 
know better now; before I knew, I 
had no right to speak to you so. I 
am going away to-morrow and I could 
not let your last remembrance of me 
Pardon 
me, Polly, for the sake of the happy 


be such an unpleasant one. 


old days when we were playfellows 
and good friends.’’ He waited for 
me to speak, but I could not for 
choking tears. So he said, ‘*‘ Good- 
by, Polly, let me be your friend even 
though I can never be more than that 
to you,’’ and with a quick pressure 
of the hand he was gone. 


I can’t tell you, my diary, how 
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badly I felt when I realized that Joe 
was really gone, and for good. I was 
chilled, as well as disappointed, at 
his being able to manage such a 
cheerful, conclusive good-by. Now 
wasn’t that of me? I 
would n’t allow him to care especially 
for me, but as soon as he seemed to 
accept the situation, I resented it. I 
did n't know I was capable of such 
meanness ! 

It seems that Charlie knew that 
Joe’s uncle in Boston had offered 
him a place in his counting-room, 
which Joe was glad to take, for his 
uncle is a wealthy merchant who is 
very fond of his namesake Joe. 

Of course I am glad of his good 
fortune, only—I never thought of 
his going away; and, too, he does n’t 
know that I wanted to tell him that 
I am not angry now,—that, if he was 
hasty, I was, as well. Why didn’t 
I speak when I had a chance to? 


shabby 


ntinued.| 














A NEW YEAR’S RHYME. 
By Clarence Henry Pearson. 


‘* Happy New Year!’’ afar and near 
This salutation meets the ear ; 
The school-girl shouts it to her mate, 
The small boy lingers near the gate 
And echoes back the cheerful cry 
To every friendly passer-by. 
No jarring note 
Is set afloat 
Upon the benison-freighted air, 
No hint of discord anywhere ; 
From dawning light 
Till fall of night 
The happy winter atmosphere 
Bears naught but sounds of mirth and cheer. 


Will it be happy ? Who shall say ? 

No hand may sweep the veil away. 
Some days the sun will shine, we know, 
And we ’Il enjoy its genial glow, 

And when the sky with clouds is gray 

We'll borrow sunshine where we may ; 

For that’s a debt 
That may be met 
Without diminishing our store. 
For when we give, we have the more. 
So come along 
And swell the throng 
Of those who shout with voices clear 
The greetings of the glad New Year. 

















Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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AND 
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AND THE 
RELEASE OF 
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SUPERVISION 
INFECTED 


THE MEDICAL 
OVER 
PERSONS:' 


INSPECTION 
THE 


OF 
ISOLATION 


By S. H. Durgin, M. D., Boston. 


Among the more recent work taken 
up by the city board of health, is that 
of making daily medical inspection of 
the public and parochial schools, detect- 
ing cases of contagious disease and giv- 
ing timely professional advice to the 
teachers concerning children who may 
be too ill to remain in school for the 
time being, and giving official super- 
vision over the isolation and discharge 
of all cases of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever which are treated at home. It is 
my purpose to give in this paper only a 


of 


started, the method of procedure, the 


brief statement how this work was 
result of the first year’s work and the 
impression which the work has made 
on the medical profession, the school 
management, and the public, so far as 
which has come 
It 
that many doubts and prejudices, both 
in and out of the school board, had to 
be overcome 


the evidence to me 


will warrant. will be remembered 


before our scheme for 


school inspection could be carried into 
effect. 

The board of health began its offi- 
cial efforts in this direction in Decem- 
ber, 1890, and got alternate successes 
and the governments 
which control the financ@ of the city 


defeats from 
and the public schools for a period of 
four years. We finally succeeded un- 
der the influence of a severe epidemic 
of diphtheria, and began work Novem- 
1894, with the consent of the 
mayor and the tacit consent 


ber 1, 
of the 
school board. 

The board of health divided the city 
into fifty districts, giving an average of 
about four school-houses and fourteen 


hundred pupils to each district. No 


difficulty was experienced in finding 


well-qualified and discreet physicians 
who would undertake the duties pre- 


scribed; and the selected and 


board 
interference from 


any source, one physician for each dis- 


appointed, without 


1 Read before the Boston Society of Medical Improvement, December 30 1895, and published in The Boston 


Medical and Surgical Journal ot April 9, 1896. 
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on 


trict, with a salary of two hundred dol- 
lars a year, plus the honor and satisfac- 
His 
duty is to make a visit to each master’s 


tion of serving in a good cause. 


school daily, soon after the beginning 
of the morning session. The master 
receives from each of the teachers in 
his district, early reports as to the 
appearance of symptoms of illness in 
any pupil in their charge. These re- 
ports are given to the visiting physi- 
cian, the 


ported children and makes a record of 


who at once examines re- 
his diagnosis and action in books fur- 
nished by the board of health for this 
purpose, and kept in the custody of the 
master. If the visiting physician finds 
the child too ill to remain in school, he 
advises the teacher to send the child 
home for the observation and care of its 


If the 


illness is from a contagious disease, the 


parents and family physician. 


child is ordered home and the case re- 
ported to the board of health. If the 
child who is thus sent home, returns 
the next day with continued illness, the 
same action by physician and teacher 
will be repeated and sustained by the 
health and school boards. The dis- 
position of the sick child while at home 
and the possibilities of neglect in cases 
where contagious diseases develop in 
such children, as well as giving them a 
warrant for returning to school, has not 
yet been fully provided for, but is in 
contemplation, and the truant officers 
may need to be brought into this ser- 
vice in making the system complete. 

In the examination of the children in 
school, every facility is extended to the 
doctor, and he, in turn, reaches a satis- 
factory conclusion with the least possi- 
ble delay or annoyance to any one. 
There being frequent need for looking 
into the children’s throats, I looked 
about to find something for a tongue 
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depressor which could be used once 
and destroyed, and thus get rid of the 
danger of communicating any disease 
from one pupil to another, as well as to 
avoid unfavorable criticism upon that 
score. After looking over many clever 
the 
clothes-pin suggested by Dr. Temple, 


devices, including split wooden 
and which, by the way, forms a sur- 
prisingly cheap, available, and useful 
depressor, I at last found in the little 
piece of wood which is in common use 
by florists for labeling plants, the hint 
to the successful article which I have 
caused to be manufactured and used 
by our medical inspectors, a package of 
which I have here to show you. ‘These 
little pieces of clean pine are made for 
us in a sawmill up in New Hampshire, 
and they cost the city one eighteenth of 
a cent each. They are without objection 
in use or appearance, and will burn as 
easily as a match, which is the intended 
destiny of each after being used once. 
The thermometer is rarely a necessity 
in these examinations, and when used 
is treated with due care. 

The medical inspector never under- 
takes to give professional treatment in 
any case. He merely points out the 
need of professional treatment where 
the need exists. The treatment itself 
must be received from the family physi- 
cian or in the hospitals, or in the dis- 
pensaries. The total number of chil- 
dren examined between November 1, 
1894, and 31, 1895, 
14,666, of whom 9,188 were found to 


October was 


be sick and 5,472 were found not to be 
sick, 


The number found sick enough 
Of these, 
437 were suffering from contagious or 
Diph- 
theria, 70; scarlet fever, 26; measles, 
110; whooping cough, 28; mumps, 43; 
pediculosis, 66; scabies, 42 ; congenital 


to be sent home was 1,745. 


infectious diseases as follows: 
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syphilis, 8; chicken-pox, 34. These 
children were in their seats, spreading 
contagious diseases amongst other chil- 
dren. The number of children who 
were saved from these diseases by the 
timely discovery and isolation of the 
sick ones is, of course, beyond compu- 
tation. The other diseases which were 
discovered and for which the necessity 
for treatment was pointed out were as 
116; 


follows: Abscess, 33; adenoids, 


anemia, 41; bronchitis, 226; catarrh, 
chorea, 18; colds, 
debility, 


diseases of the ear, 


195; cellulitis, 13; 
93; coughs, 26; coryza, 70; 


80; dermatitis, 31 ; 


62; diseases of the eye, 592; eczema, 
200; enlarged tonsils, 691; enlarged 


uvula, 11; epilepsy, 11; headache, 326; 


indigestion, 105 ; influenza, 15; laryn- 


gitis, 132; malaria, 20; nausea, 63; 


Pott’s disease, 3; pharyngitis, 1,196 ; 
ringworm, 61; sore throat, 765 ; swollen 
glands, 111; 
ulcer, 16; 


needed, 582 ; 


tinea, 28 ; tonsilitis, 2,269; 
wounds, 53; vaccination 
miscellaneous, 496 ; total, 
9,187. 

To find these diseases at home in the 
family of the pupil, whether contagious 
in character or unpleasant to the sight, 
is looked upon with comparative in- 
difference by the public, but when they 
are found in the public schools or in 
any other place where the public or 
private rights of other parties are con- 
cerned, then the laws which deny one 
the right to use his own or the public 
place to the injury of his neighbor, 
must be invoked. We have now 71,495 
pupils and about 1,500 teachers in our 
public schools and 11,808 in the paro- 
chial schools of Boston, It is fair to 
that this 
daily medical attention, every teacher 


say under the stimulus of 
will become more and more expert and 
desirous to detect any existing illness 


amongst the children under his or her 
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charge. Every parent can feel that his 
child is less exposed to disease in 
school and less likely to be ill without 
immediate and proper attention from 
teacher and physician than at any pre- 
vious time. Iam satisfied that it would 
be hard to find a field for medical in- 
spection and supervision which presents 
equal facilities for detecting diseases 
amongst congregated bodies or which 
offers more encouraging results. 

In looking over the list of diseases 
which we have found amongst the chil- 
dren 
forced to notice several ills which may 


attending our schools, one is 


not only be induced but aggravated and 
perpetuated by the present faulty means 
of seating children, a subject which has 
recently engaged the attention of this 
But 
that which strikes one more forcibly is 


society with very hopeful results. 


the excessive prevalence of diseases in 
the throat, lungs, and air-passages. We 
find, of the 9,188 children found to be 
sick, no less than 5,68y had acute or 
chronic diseases thus located, and of 
these 5,053 were located in the throat. 
I would not overlook the many faulty 
conditions of the homes of the school- 
children or the many other outside in- 
fluences which contribute to the causes 
of these ills; but we are painfully aware 
of the fact that in many of our school- 
houses there are such grave deficiences 
in ventilation, heating, and cleanliness, 
with the 
cold and sudden alternations from one 


attendant excessive heat or 
to the other, that we are warranted in 
least, 
of this illness is chargeable to school 
attendance. 
cases of tonsilitis, pharyngitis, laryn- 


concluding that a portion, at 


The very large number of 


gitis, and sore throat found, gives rise 
to a strong suspicion, especially in view 
of our recent work in culture diagnosis, 
that if cultures had been made in all 
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these cases, many of them would have 
been found to be accompanied by diph- 
theria bacilli.. We hope to have, here- 
after, such arrangements as will be con- 
venient to make more cultures at the 
schools before sending the children 
home. 

Incidental to this school ittspection, 
the same corps of medical men is also 
serving as agents of the board of health 
in the control of contagious diseases 
which are treated at home. The board 
of health sends to each of the school 
inspectors, every morning, a full list of 
the cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever 
which have been reported during the 
previous twenty-four hours. Each med- 
ical officer selects the cases reported in 
his district, visits them to see if they 
are properly isolated at home, leaves a 
card for the attending physician, politely 
informing him of the official visit, and 
reports his approval or disapproval of 
the isolation at once to the board of 
health for its action. If the patient is 
properly isolated, the officer places a 
card on the door of the room to indi- 
cate the official designation of such 
room for the isolation of the patient. 
If the case is not properly isolated and 
such isolation cannot be commanded at 


home, he reports such facts to the 
board of health, and such patient is at 
once ordered to the hospital. He 


makes another visit to the patient in the 
question of discharge from isolation, 
and again reports his conclusions to the 
board of health. If it is a case of diph- 
theria, a negative report from the lab- 
oratory to the board of health is neces- 
sary; and if it is a case of scarlet fever, 
desquamation must have ceased and 
the fact be certified by the school in- 
spector, before such patient can law- 
fully be released from isolation. This 


school inspector and agent of the board 
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of health is indirectly held responsible 
for the proper isolation of the patient at 
home, for causing the patient’s removal 
to the hospital when necessary, and for 
the patient’s release from isolation ; in 
other words, the board of health is thus 
provided with trustworthy information 
upon which it can act for the best pro- 
tection of the schools and the public 
against the spread of contagious dis- 
eases. 


DISCUSSION, 


Dr. H. E. Marion: of the 
strongest arguments, it seems to me, 
for the establishment of this board of 
inspectors is the confidence and assur- 


One 


ance it has given the public since it 
has been established. We can but con- 
trast the condition one year ago, when 
every one was clamoring to have his 
child taken have the 
schools closed, with the present, when 


from school or 
one hears nothing about it, although 
the number of cases of diphtheria is 
That 
is due to the exact and careful diag- 


nearly as large as a year ago. 


nosis. 

With reference to the book Dr. Dur- 
gin has shown, it may be of interest to 
some of the inspectors and teachers to 
know the device one of the teachers in 
my district has adopted for simplifying 
the work. He has an ordinary card 
with the date printed on it, and every 
morning each teacher throughout his 
jurisdiction is supposed to inquire into 
all the cases of ailment that appear; 
and more than that, at my request, he 
has required all pupils absent from any 
cause whatever to report for examina- 
tion. They put the name of the pupil 
on this card, and the card is brought 
When I call, I 
record my diagnosis or recommenda- 
tion on the card and send it back to 


to the master’s office. 
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She 
signs and returns it to the master, and 


the teacher for her information. 


he has it copied into the book Dr, Dur- 
gin has shown. He thus has a record 
on file, and I have a record from which 
to make my report. ' 

In regard to the cases of nasal catarrh 
alluded to, I have felt sure that many 
were due to adenoid growths, and it has 
been my recommendation to the teacher 
that the parents’ attention be called to 
these; and in many instances I have 
known them to go to their physician 
and have the growth removed, much 
to their benefit. Another thing I have 
noticed is the willingness that many of 
the parents have shown in sending their 
children or going themselves to the hos- 
pital. Since we have been so well pro- 
vided with hospital service, they have no 
repugnance in allowing their children to 
be taken to the hospital, thus making 
more effectual the isolation of the pa- 
tient. 

With reference to another thing not 
strictly connected with this,—to the 
cards we are obliged to sign,—I think 
it is a statute law that two weeks must 
elapse after the recovery, removal, or 
death of an individual before any pupil 
from the family can return to school. 
Of course we want to be law-abiding, 
but that this 
rather nonsensical now. If the culture 


it seems to me rule is 
is negative and the house has been fum- 
igated, it is just as safe the day after as 
two weeks after for the rest of the family 
to attend school. It seems wrong to the 
pupil and unjust to the school not to 
have the other children in school. 
Another point with reference to vac- 
cination, the examination of the arm. I 
think the time is not far distant when 
the board of health will take charge 
of the production of the vaccine virus, 
as they have the matter of antitoxin. In 
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these days of micro-organisms, I do not 
know how many different kinds I am in- 
troducing with the virus. 

I have been in most hearty coopera- 
tion with all these advanced ideas in the 
care of our school children, and I think 
the testimony of the figures Dr. Durgin 
has showr® must be convincing to all 
that we have opened a new and broad 
field, and one that will amount to some- 
thing in the future. 

Mr. J. A. Pace, Master of the Dwight 
School: I thank you, Mr. President, for 
inviting me to be here, but I do not 
really know what one can say after the 
very full exposition Dr. Durgin has made 
I should 
like to say with what heartiness I en- 


of the scheme as a scheme. 


dorsed the plan, and how it works in 
my school. Many years ago I used to 
to feel a certain embarrassment as to 
what it would be proper to do in given 
cases, and since this plan has gone into 
operation I have been very greatly re- 
lieved, as well as the teachers of my 
That 


alone would be a great thing to say in 


district, some twenty or thirty. 


I therefore bear 
the most willing testimony to the ar- 
rangement that has been perfected with 
so much detail; and the only thing that 


favor of any scheme. 


I can suggest is, that the master of the 
school ought to have the card come to 
him from a reliable source, when the 
house has been properly disinfected, 
instead of its coming through an irre- 
sponsible physician whom he has never 
heard of. If that could be furnished 
from headquarters, I see no difficulty 
with the scheme. 

Mr. A. H. KeELty, Master of the Ly- 
man School: I bear most willing testi- 
mony in favor of the good work that is 
being done by the board of health in 
connection with our public schools. We 
Boston masters have a great deal of re- 
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sponsibility, which we would very gladly 
divide with others. The responsibility 
for the physical conditions of our chil- 
dren, we feel that we are incompetent 
to pass upon; and it is with great pleas- 
ure that we feel now that we can turn to 
those who are fully competent to decide 
every question in regard to that matter. 

The establishment of confidence is 
always a great factor in assisting in any 
right action. I think this establishment 
of confidence in the communities has 
led parents to send their children more 
readily to school, now that they under- 
stand fully, as they do, the action which 
has been taken by the board of health 
and is being taken daily. The confi- 
dence which comes to us as masters and 
teachers is equally helpful to us. It is 
reported, and I believe it to be true, 
that fear is a strong element in spread- 
ing contagion. I know that just before 
the establishment of this scheme, by 
which the board of health was brought 
into such close relation with the 
schools, there was a great deal of fear 
of contagion in the schools. Especially 
was this true in the community where 
my work is done. It would crop out 
not only in the homes, but in the schools 
as well. I could detect a feeling of un- 
rest among teachers, and it was neces- 
sary for me to do what I could to calm 
their fears. Whenever any sickness was 


reported in the classes among the chil- 
dren, the report would bring to them 


the fear that contagion was spreading 
at just that time. I had no one to 
whom I could appeal, if I except cer- 
tain physician friends who in certain 
cases assisted me to allay suspicion. 
Now in matters of that sort we have 
prompt help; and, to my, mind, the 
feeling of security on the part of teach- 
ers, principals, children, and parents is 
one of the best possible things that can 
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happen to maintain confidence in our 
public schools. 

I suppose it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that those who are best qualified 
to take charge of an undertaking are 
the ones who should take charge of it. 
Of course, physicians should take charge 
of matters of health. The decided re- 
lief which comes to all of us who feel 
that we are wholly incompetent to take 
charge of such things is too great to 
be expressed, when we feel the amount 
of responsibility we have in other re- 
spects. I am certain that in my own dis- 
trict there were many instances where 
contagion was prevented from spread- 
ing to any great degree, where it cer- 
trinly would have spread alarmingly 
had it not been for the prompt assist- 
One or 
two cases I have now in mind. One 
was that of a child who was feeling ill 
in the morning, not apparently very ill, 
but the teacher said she thought the 
boy ought to be examined. He was 
examined, and the inspector found the 
child in a very bad condition, and he 
was immediately removed from school. 
There were other children in the family 
who were sent home at the same time, 
for fear the disease, that was apparent 
in this one, might also spread through 
them; but I was entreated by the fa- 
ther to allow the children to come back 
at once. 


ance of the medical inspector. 


I said, “It is for your good 
that this is done”; and I finally made 
him to understand that it was not on 
account of anything against the chil- 
dren, but for their benefit that they 


were not allowed to attend school. 


Before the case was over, the father 
felt just as we did, that the greatest 
possible favor had been done his chil- 
dren; for they were removed and cared 
for where the disease might be treated 
before it was beyond control. 
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I want to bear witness to the general 
helpfulness that comes to us through 
the medical inspector in other ways. 
We the district 
much more than in 


find in where I am, 
some others, that 
when children are sent home they have 
no family physician upon whom to call 
and no money to pay for medical ad- 
vice; and they do need help sadly at 
times. I want to bear evidence to the 
help that they have received from our 
medical inspector, when there was no 
possibility or expectation on his part 
of ever getting anything of a financial 
value for his work. I feel that if all the 
medical inspectors have been as faith- 
ful localities wherein 
their work is done, as is 


and true in the 


the medical 
inspector who has charge in my district, 
that the good that comes to us from the 


board of health is 


much greatex and 


wider spread than might at first ap- 
pear. 

Another thing in regard to a single 
case, that would, if I am correctly in- 
formed in regard to the matter, make it 
advisable, as it seems to me, to have 
the powers of the board of health fur- 
ther extended. It happened that there 
was a little fellow playing about in the 
yard, who attempted to jump across 
from one granite curbing to another. 


He fell 


gash in 


a little short, and cut a 
his knee. The child was at 
once sent home, with the expectation 
that he would be cared for by the fam- 
ily physician; but the parents came to 
said that the 
boy’s leg was in a very bad condition. 
I asked the medical inspector, if, as a 
favor to me and to the family, he would 
go and see the boy. 


bad 


see me soon after, and 


He did so. It was 
fortunate for the child that the medical 
inspector went as soon as he did. 
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Since a medical inspector was ap- 
pointed for my district, | have allowed 
no child who had been out because of 
sickness to return to school without his 
sanction. 

I am in hearty sympathy with this 
work of the board of health, and hope 
it will receive the aid of all those who 
can strengthen it in every way it needs 
strengthening. 

Mr. TerLow: I hardly feel there is 
any need of my saying anything after 
what has been said by Mr. Page and 
Mr. Kelly, and I think I will content 
myself with merely endorsing what they 
have said, and will add one word to ex- 
press the satisfaction it gives me to see 
the very sympathetic attitude of physi- 
cians towards the public schools in this 
matter and in other matters. I assure 
you, gentlemen, it is an attitude that 
we very cordially appreciate. As mas- 
ter of a girls’ school, I have sometimes 
felt that I had occasion to anticipate 
the attitude on the part of physicians 
towards the work of a girls’ school, 
which of necessity makes somewhat 
severe 


demands on the 


time out of 
It has seemed to 
me sometimes as if there were a ten- 
dency on 


school of the pupil. 


the part of physicians to 
attribute to the school almost every- 
thing that proved to be injurious to the 
physical condition of the young girl, 
and no matter what the social condi- 
tions, the school was the cause of what- 
ever physical injuries or physical dis- 
abilities the pupil suffered under. But 
since I have come more into personal 
relations with physicians, and especially 
since this movement started by physi- 
cians for medical inspection of schools 
has been established, I have felt that I 
was mistaken. 





















COL. THOMAS E. BARKER. 


Col. Thomas E. Barker was born in Canterbury in 1839, and died at Malden, 
Mass., December 16. In 1861 he enlisted from Concord, in Company D, Second 
New Hampshire Volunteers, and served with distinction throughout the war, 
rising, grade by grade, to the rank of colonel of the Twelfth New Hampshire regi- 
ment. He was captured at the first Battle of Bull Run, and was confined for ten 
months in rebel prisons before being exchanged. For the last twenty-two years 
he had been a resident of Malden, and had been prominent in its social and busi- 
ness life. At the time of his death, he was at the head of the firm of Barker & 
Harris, importers and commission merchants, of Boston. 


G. H. SLEEPER. 

George H. Sleeper was born in Brentwood 78 years ago, and died in Water- 
town, Mass., December 18. Early in life he was employed as a stage driver, and 
drifted from that into railroad contract work. Just previous to, and during, the 
war he was in charge of the construction of government buildings. Since the war 
he had resided at Watertown, and had been engaged in business as a freighter. 


He was a 33d degree Mason, and prominent in the order throughout the state. 


HON. WILLIAM BASSETT. 


Hon. William Bassett was born in Richmond, October 5, 1819, and died at 
Berlin, Mass., December 10. He was a tanner by trade, and successful in busi- 
ness. He had served as a member of the Massachusetts state senate, and had 
written a history of Berlin. 

EDWIN M. BULLARD. 


Edwin Marcus Bullard was born in Richmond, October 18, 1848, and died at 
Keene, October 4. He was a druggist of wide experience in this state, and at 
the time of his death at the head of the firm of Bullard & Shedd, Keene. He was 
prominent in Masonic and social life, and was public spirited and enterprising. 


JOHN C. MORRISON. 


John C. Morrison was born in Boscawen, July 18, 1837, and died in the same 
town, November 23. He was engaged throughout life in the lumbering business 
and as a farmer and horse breeder. In 1893 he was appointed by the governor 
and council, commissioner to appraise unincorporated and other lands for taxable 
purposes. He was very prominent in the grange, and at the time of his death 
was president of the State Fair association. He had served his town as select- 
man and representative, and held other offices. 
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HON. REUBEN L. FRENCH. 

Hon. Reuben L. French was born in Loudon 78 years ago, and died in Pitts- 
field, December 14. He began life as clerk in a country store and commenced 
business on his own account when he was 18 years of age. From 1838 to 1877 
he was the successful proprietor of a store at Pittsfield. Since that date he had 
been engaged in other business. He was trustee and treasurer of the Pittsfield 
academy, for 30 years president of the Pittsfield Savings bank, a member of the 
state senate in 1871, and a director in the Suncook Valley railroad, of which he 
was one of the most earnest promoters. He was prominent in the work of the 
Congregational church, and a friend of education, temperance, and religion. 

s 
CHARLES F. BARRETT. 

C. F. Barrett, for more than half a century a resident of Concord, died November 
26,aged 73. He began work as a locomotive fireman on the Concord railroad, when 
it was opened to Concord in 1842, and later was promoted to engineer, continuing 
as such for 45 years, 40 of which he was in charge of passenger trains. Mr. Bar- 
rett served as engineer under every master mechanic ever employed by the corpo- 
ration, and his record of continuous service is unparalleled in this country. When 
he left his engine he became foreman of the round-house at Nashua. About two 
years since, he was retired on full pay, as a reward for his faithful service. Mr. 
Barrett was a member of Mt. Horeb Commandery, Knights Templar. 


ALVIN B. BUTTERFIELD. 

Alvin Bliss Butterfield died at his residence in Boston, December 21. Mr. 
Butterfield was born in Winchester, March 15, 1819. When a young man he went 
to New York, where he was engaged in the wholesale grocery business for several 
years, and later came to Boston, where he continued in the same business, being 
associated with the late David Ellis, of Cambridge, for 15 years. Later he went 
into company with Richard A. Newell, under the firm name of A. B. Butterfield & 
Co., which remained the name of the concern up to the time of his retirement 
from business in 1887. Mr. Butterfield was senior director of the Howard Na- 
tional bank, having been connected with that institution about 40 years. He was 
also a member of the chamber of commerce. 


BENJAMIN L. CULVER. 

Benjamin L, Culver was born in Norwich, Vt., in 1830, but had spent his life 
in New Hampshire; his death occurred in Suncook, December 6, 1896. He was 
a photographer by profession; a member of Jewell Lodge, Hiram Chapter, of 
Masons; Howard Lodge, Hildreth Encampment, I. O. O. F.; Orient Lodge, 
K. of P. He leaves a widow, a native of Hopkinton, Miranda Knowlton Culver. 


FRANKLIN TENNEY. 


Franklin Tenney was born in Hudson, January 17, 1808, and died at Wash- 
ington, November 22. He was engaged all his life in the hotel business, at first 
in his native town, then in Manchester, and later in Washington, where he had 
been proprietor of the National hotel since 1857. 
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A. P. OLZENDAM. 


Abraham P. Olzendam, who died at Manchester, December 23, was born in 
Barmer, Prussia, October 10, 1821, and came to this country in 1848. For the 
next 14 years he was employed in Massachusetts and Manchester mills as a dyer. 
In 1862 he commenced business for himself as a manufacturer of hosiery, and 
so continued until his death, steadily building up his plant until to-day it employs 
300 hands, and is one of the best established industries of the city. He had 
served as a member of the state house of representatives and senate and as a 
presidential elector. 

JAMES R. KENDRICK. 

James R. Kendrick was born in Lebanon in March, 1833, and died very sud- 
denly in a Boston cab, December 11. He began railroading when 19 years of age, 
in the office of the superintendent of the Sullivan railroad, at Charlestown. 
Shortly after, he went to the Central Vermont, and remained there until 1854. 
For the next 15 years he was connected with the Concord railroad, rising to the 
place of general superintendent. In 1870 he went South and performed the im- 
portant work of opening a line from Mobile to New Orleans. Returning North, 
he was made superintendent of the Old Colony railroad, which position he held 
until 1883, when he was made general manager. In 1893, when the Old Colony 
was leased by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, Mr. Kendrick was made 
third vice-president of the latter road, which position he held at his death. Mr. 
Kendrick was one of the most successful railroad men New England ever pra- 
duced, his thorough knowledge of every detail combining with great executive 
ability and sterling qualities of brain and heart with wonderful results. 


A. L. MESERVE. 


December 13, Hon. Arthur L. Meserve died in Bartlett, where he was born, 
April 18, 1838. He had been a leading merchant, and had written much for the 
press. He had filled all the town offices, including that of representative to the 
legislature: was county commissioner from 1875 to 1878, served on the staff of 

> P, ec / 
Governor Weston, and was a member of Governor Bell’s council. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


J. Howe Allen, principal of “The Crest,” a boarding school for boys, at Sing 
Sing, N. Y., died, December 10, aged 64 years. He was born in Lebanon, of one 
of the oldest families of New England, a family of educators, represented in the 
leading colleges, and at West Point. He was educated at Williams college. 
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